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Se eptember —Scouts —School —Spruceup — 


Back to books to build up 
your knowledge, so that your 
scout training may be more 
valuable to you in later years. 
Back to blouses—and shirts—so 
that your school work may be 
the more thorough and easy. 
Back up your own back by 
buying the blouses—and shirts— 
that are built on the same 
square deal principles that 
you, as a good scout, 

live up to every day. 
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The Fast Color, Perfect Fit 
and Finish, all around 


O. K. kind. 











Send your 
name and 
address 
for a copy 
of the 
Scout Laws 
and Oath 
ready to 
frame. 
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Boys’ Lire To Go To $1.50 


Your Opportunity Now 


amount to anything. And Boys’ Lirx, like its 
| splendid body of boy readers, amounts to a 
great deal. 

Ever notice a chum speed up on growth? Great 
habit with boys; interesting, too. He likes it and so 
do his folks and his gang. 

And that is what is about to happen to Boys’ Lire. 
We are suddenly going to get bigger and brighter and 
better—and we are going to cost more money, too. 
Never mind the cost, though; that needn’t affect you. 

What you want to take note of is the fact that Na- 
tional Headquarters is completing plans for increasing 
the number of pages in Boys’ Lire, and for getting an 
entirely new and great line of stories and articles, with- 
out losing a single present good feature. 

You will get further particulars in October. Mean- 
while, make your plans to renew your subscription 
before November 1st from the date of present expira- 
tion no matter how long your present subscription has 
yet to run,.as the price of Boys’ Lire will have to be 
$1.50, or 15c. a copy, from November Ist. 


eer like boys, keep growing if they 


VERY Boy Scout and every present reader of 

Boys’ Lirs, will be given this ample opportunity 

to secure the magazine with, of course, all its new fea- 

tures, for one more full year in addition to the length 

of time his present subscription has to run, at the present 

price of $1.00 a year, and including without charge, any 
one of the Special Premiums mentioned on this page. 

There are no stockholders or individuals to receive 
the profits, if any, from Boys’ Lire. The subscription 
price has not been raised in order to create a profit, 
which in any case goes to advance the cause of Scouting, 
but to enable the Department of Publication to carry out 
plans for the betterment of the magazine, and to meet 
the increased expenses in so doing. 

Every Boy Scout, and every present reader of Boys’ 
Lirz, can receive the benefits of this increase in value 
without additional cost for the magazine for one full 
year, and we urge you to make sure of your subscription 
by promptly cutting out and using the coupon below 
NOW, or copy it and send in your order at once. 


Pick Your Premium 


Besides the big value to you of Boys’ 
Lire itself, we will give you free any one 
of the following splendid premiums with 


azine: 


A HANDY POCKET FLASHLIGHT 
Nickel plated, extra powerful, guaran- 


A SCOUT NAME KNIFE 


Made specially by the manufacturer of 


your $1.00 yearly subscription to this mag- “Keen-Kutter” cutlery for Boys’ Lire. cans, Each 
Regular two-blanded boy’s knife, with pages. Fully illustrated in colors. Sub- 


your name and address on the handle. 


COPY OR SEND THIS COUPON 


THREE PATRIOTIC BOOKS FOR BOYS— 
WASHINGTON, FRANKLIN OR LINCOLN 


Stirring stories of these Famous Ameri- 
book 51% x 8 inches; over 200 


stantially bound. Select the book you like. 
ANIMAL GUIDE 
Every Boy wants to know all he can 





teed Tungsten Battery, Mazda lamp. Size 
8 x 1% x %& inches, useful inside on a dark 
day, outside on a dark night. 


A REAL EASTMAN CAMERA ~* 
Complete, compact, simple to use, this 
machine turns out a perfect little picture 
1% x 1% inches in size. Made specially, 
with film No. 00, for the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


A SALZ 14K GUARANTEED FOUNTAIN 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of bhaed rubber, set 
with 14K gold poipt pen. Just what every- 
one needs 
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200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which 
send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 
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(Name of Premium) 


All charges prepaid by you. 


Address. ..45.05.5-.. 
=. Write plainly) 
The Premium and Magazine can go to sep- 
arate addresses, if desired. 
Foreign Postage extra. 


about OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 

ages Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page 
filustrations. Each animal described by 
a man who knows animals. 


THE NEW SCOUT HANDBOOK 

16th Edition Just Published 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 

Gives requirements for new grades of 
Scouts and for new Merit — new in- 
formation on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Camp- 
craft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First 
Aid, a New Things to Make, 
New Games to Play, etc., ete. The com- 
plete program of the Boy Scout Movement 
and detailed instructions by the most fa- 


Canadian or 
_} mous experts in all lines of scoutcraft. 

















You are the Hope 
of the World 






































OYS and girls of America, you are the 

hope of the world! 

Why? 

BECAUSE THE WORLD IS SICK TO 
DEATH OF WAR, and the world knows 
that kings favor war and democracies 
abhor war; and because the United States 
is the most powerful democracy in the 
world, and because, when Europe’s present 
leaders are dead, you, boys and girls of 
ten, twelve, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen, will be governing the United 
States, and therefore, if you wish, LEAD- 
ING THE WORLD! Be clear about this. 
The world looks to you in hope because 
you are the logical heirs of the present 
generation of leaders. If you have the 
gumption and the go, the knowledge, the 
vision, and the largeness of heart to 
accept the inheritance, you will have it 
in your power to determine the course 
of the world’s history for centuries to 
come! 

But you can’t go on living as rashly 
and unconcernedly as you have until 
today, if you intend to fulfill that hope. 
The boys and girls of England could not 
win the fight for democracy by con- 
tinuing to dance the fox-trot in the tea- 
rooms of Picadilly. They tried to for a 
while, but they discovered that they had 
to choose between dancing and democ- 
racy. YOU KNOW WHAT THEY 
CHOSE. 

Young America, ten. to seventeen, for 
the present your work lies neither in 
the trenches nor in the munition plants. 
Yet what does the world ask of you? First 
of all, it asks this: It asks you to stop 
dancing for a minute, give up the movies 
for an afternoon, run Pa’s car into the 
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A Ringing Message 
A to Youth 
By HERMANN HAGEDORN 








garage, and sit down and think about your 


country. And then, when you have 
taken thought, it asks you to jump to 
your feet and DO something! 

Boy Scouts, you are doing something. 

You are jumping to Attention all over 
this dear land of ours wherever and when- 
ever the call comes for such service as 
boys can do. You are serving your coun- 
try with no hope of glory except the quiet 
glory in your own community that comes 
to everybody, man or woman, boy or girl, 
who does a job cheerfully, energetically, 
thoroughly, without bragging or show. 

; And you are doing something else which 
1s even more important. 

You have set up before yourselves a 
great Standard. You have found out that 
life, carelessly lived, regardless of duty to 
God, your country and your fellows, is 
not worth while, but is ugly and leads 
only into swamps; so, with all that is in 
you of loyalty and honor, you are try- 
ing to live in accordance with the Law 
of The Scout. 

YOU COULD DO YOUR COUNTRY 
NO GREATER SERVICE THAN THAT. 
YOU COULD DO HUMANITY, IN 
THIS TRAGIC HOUR, NO GREATER 
SERVICE THAN THAT. 

For the Scout Law is the law by which 
all Americans, young and old, must live, if 
America is ever to be the splendid land of 
liberty we want her to be; and it is the 
Law on which the future peace of the 
world must rest. 

You are lucky, Boy Scouts, having that 
Law always before you! 

If you walk by it and work by it and 
think by it and dream by it, you are truly 
the hope of the world and you will be the 
rulers of the world. 




































































The Pickle-Shop Wireless 


Illustrated by A. O. SCOTT 


By VVILLIAM S. WALKLEY 


66 LL RIGHT, JIMMY, see you at one o'clock,” said 
Bob Staples, turning in at his own gaté, half way up 
A the front walk he faced about. “Hi, Jim!” he shouted. 
“Stop in and tell Jig Skerrett to be sure and have his 
c'd tin lizard full of gasoline this trip. Get me?” 

“Sure thing,” called back Jim- 
my Stover, with a grin and a 
flash of white teeth: “I’m on.” 

Jimmy had good reason to 
grin, for it was only a week ago 
that Jig’s flivver had left them 
stranded on the Wood road from 
Whetstone Pond at nine o’clock 
at night—five miles from a drop 
of gasoline and raining pitch- 
forks. 

“To hear old Bob rave about 
the hardships of that trip you’d 
think he’d been ruined for life,” 
chuckled Jimmy; “but if we ever 
went off without him, he’d have 
a conniption fit.” 

Jimmy’s surmise was correct. 
it was the joy of Bob Staples’ 
life to pile the old camp kit into 
Jig’s knockkneed, asthmatic fliv- 
ver and go rattling away with 
Jimmy Stover and Buck Williams 
for a week-end camp on the lone- 
liest pond they could find, And 
today they were off again on an 
impromptu fishing trip, hatched 
up the minute they owned enough 
money to buy the gasoline. 

Bob negotiated the front steps 
like- a rubber ball and bounced 
into the house. 

“Hello!” he whooped. “Any- 
body alive in this house? I want 
my dinner, ple-e-ease. Eats! I’m 
goin’ fishin’.” 

“Oh, Bob, you can’t go this 
time,” exclaimed Mrs. Staples, 
hurrying downstairs. “Your father just telephoned that Frank 
Scully was takeri seriously ill this morning, and you will have 
to take his place this afternoon.” 

“Mother!” gasped Bob in a stricken whisper. “Mother!” 

His heart turned over with a flop, and he felt actually sick. 
What a ghastly thing to happen, and at the very minute he 
was — off for a barrel of sport. Camping—Scully sick 
—work, 

Click! Just like that his whirling brain ceased spinning and 

















A girl enteréd the store as Bob was speaking. 


became as clear as a bell. He knew that he was cut out of all 
the fun this trip—not a chance. Instead he was doomed to 
poke about in dirty cellars with a little book and a flashlight 
reading meters for the Electric Light Company. 

He turned away and slowly mounted the stairs, leaving his 
mother ready to cry at the sight 
of his face with its queer twisted 
smnile. 


OB’S territory lay along the 
B waterfront. Ordinarily he 
loved to mouse around the ship- 
yards with their pleasant smell 
of fresh-cut pine and oak and tar, 
the shriek of saws, the noisy clat- 
ter of calking-hammers, and the 
screaming sea gulls wheeling over 
head. Even the dirty coal-pockets 
with squat black barges discharg- 
ing alongside appealed to him; 
the lumber docks with huge piles 
of clean pine and spruce and hem- 
lock loading into great six- 
masters and square-riggers—all 
these things he delighted in. 

But today the charm was dead. 
Not even the sparkling harbor 
waters or the navy yard beyond 
with its sombre fringe of destroy- 
ers and battleships, aroused his 
interest; his thoughts were on 
Jig Skerrett’s battered old flivver 
and the merry party scooting up 
the steep pitch of the Bishop's 
Backbone on the way to Little 
Ossipee. 

“Old Scully might have picked 
out some other day,” he com- 
plained bitterly to a cobwebby 
meter in a dark cellar; mighty 
inconsiderate of him, I call it.” 

At three o’clock he stood in 
front of a grocery store at the 
corner of Pembroke and Beacon 
Streets looking down the former thoroughfare to a wharf 
where the Erny, a big Austrian Steamship interned for the 
duration of the Great War, was moored in so snugly that her 
high bows shouldered up close to a block of brick tenements. 
“She’s been there almost three years,” recalled BoD. 

He turned into the grocery and asked the usual permission 
to enter the cellar to read the meter, only to meet with a 
surly refusal from the proprietor. 

“Ged oudt!” ordered the man, peering suspiciously at Bob 
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through enormously thick glasses. “I 
don’dt let poys in mein cellar. Nein.” 

“But I’ve got to read your meter,” pro- 
tested Bob, surprised. 

The storekeeper shook his head. “Nein,” 
he repeated stolidly. “Ged oudt!” 

“Look here,” said Bob heated, “I’m an 
inspector for the Electric Light Company 
—can’t you see that on my cap?” He 
threw open his coat. “Here’s my badge. 
And here is my book and there’s your own 
name, Fritz Heinig.” He challenged the 
inan with a look. 

“May pe dot is true; may pe somedings 
else,” observed Heinig with irritating 
calmness, 

“All right,” cried Bob angrily. “When 
I report this at the office, your current 
will be shut off; you won’t have any lights 
tonight, and perhaps they won’t ever let 
you have any more.” 

While Bob was speaking a girl entered the 
store from the living apartments at the rear. 

“What’s the trouble?” she asked tartly. 

Bob explained his errand , 
and why the regular inspec- 
tor was away, whereupon 
she drew the man Heinig 
aside and conversed with 
him in Jow tones. Impatient 
over the delay Bob was 
moving towards the door 

when the girl called to him. 
: “It’s all right,” she said; 
“my father says you can go 
down; he didn’t understand. 
This way.” She led him 
through the store into a hall- 
way, and pointed to a door. 
“Down there.” 


OB descended into a 

dark hole cluttered with 
boxes and barrels, and smell- 
ing of vinegar and pickled 
herring. He floundered his 
way to:the meter, read the 
figures on the dial, and was 
on the point of turning away 
when somethin unusual 
caught and held his eye. 

“Great mackerel!” he 
ejaculated, “What does this 
mean?” 

The roving flood of light 
from his pocket flash light 
had picked up a wire con- 
nected to the feed wire lead- 





first floor, he saw that it ran up the wall 
and disappeared through the plastered 
ceiling. Bob was in a quandary: if he de- 
manded explanations, he wouldn’t get them 
and the wire would be ripped out as soon 
as his back was turned; on the other hand, 
he had no business on the next floor and 
ran a risk in venturing up there. 

“Here goes,” decided Bob on the im- 
pulse of the moment, and made a bee-line 
for the stairs. 

He ascended quickly, stepping near the 
ends of the treads-to avoid creaking, and 
peered about the upper hall. Not a soul 
in sight; not a sound. Bob put on a bold 
front and walked to the rear of the house; 
he was determined not to be caught skulk- 
ing, at all events. 

“There it is!” he gloated. “Goes through 
the baseboard into that room at the left. 
lL wonder ....” 


HE door of the room in question flew 
open, and Bob found himself most un- 
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“What is it?” he 
* cried, “what’s the 
; matter?” 


back of Heinig’s pickleshop doing the “air- 
plane stare” at the maze of clothes-poles 
and lines cobwebbed against the sky’s blue; 
to the uninitiated they were nothing but 
clothes-lines, but Bob’s practised eye 
picked a four-strand wireless aerial out 
of the tangle at once. 

“Good night!” he chuckled. “The old 
cheese-and-pickle artist with a wireless 
plant on tap, and stealing current at that 
coe WOT 

Bob leaned limply against the fence as 
a great suspicion flashed across his mind 
and dizzied him. Stealing current? Pshaw! 
That didn’t amount to shucks. What the 
dickens were they doing with a wireless 
plant set up anyway?—that did amount 
to a whole lot of shucks. His own aerial 
had been taken down, his set dismantled 
and packed away on the very day the gov- 
ernment order to that effect had been 
published broadcast; and here was a plant 
equipped for receiving and sending. 

“Some plant, believe me,” muttered Bob; 
“looked sturdy, too; with 
that outfit he can get Key 
West and Panama dead 
easy, and send over five hun- 
dred miles, if an inch.” 

His face sobered, his eyes 
narrowed, and his brow fur- 
rowed deeply as he wrestled 
with his problem, which, in- 
stead of being solved so sim- 
ply, was becoming more and 
more involved, 

“Old Sauerkraut’s shop is 
only a stone’s throw from 
that Austrian Steamer Erny 
—only she’s been seized by 
the United States. Nothing 
doing there. But he could 
cop any message sent from 
the Navy Yard—from his 
attic he could watch war- 
ships and freighters start 
down the harbor, and then 
—if there were German 
Submarines lurking off the 
coast, he could... . 

“Say, it was only at break- 
fast Dad was reading about 
spies telling Berlin of the 
sailing of our American de- 
stroyers to England, and 
how the Government is try- 
ing harder than ever to lo- 
cate secret wireless plants. 








ing to the meter. The con- 

nection had been roughly made and crudely 
insulated by turn after turn of bicycle- 
tape wound around the junction until it 
was half as big as an egg. 

“I wonder where in thunder that goes 
to, and why?” pondered Bob, slowly trac- 
ing the wire across the cellar with his light, 
“It’s a punk job, all right, and—and-— 
it’s on the wrong side of the meter! They’re 
stealing current!” 

His eyes bulged with the discovery, and 
his heart went “into high.” Here was an 
edventure not on ‘the program, and for the 
first time that afternoon Bob felt it was 
worth while being alive. 

“The old hunks,” he snorted; “no won- 
der he didn’t want me in his old pickle- 
shop. Wait till Dad hears of this.” 

Bob knew that, to be of any real value, 
his discovering of the wire-tapping must 
be backed up by substantial evidence that 
current was actually being stolen; if the 
wire was merely “dead” and ended no- 
where, t' at settled it—nothing doing. 

He traced the wire to the stairway, 
thence through the floor close to the rear 
wall of the house, and upon gaining the 


expectedly staring into the angry eyes of 
the storekeeper’s daughter. ~ His gaze 
shifted uneasily to the room beyond, and 
what he saw there made Bob Staples jump. 
It was only a momentary glimpse, like a 
snapshot exposure, for the girl slammed 
the door behind her on the instant, but in 
that brief fraction of time Bob filmed a 
picture that solved the mystery of the wire. 
So that was it! i 

“Say, what are you x. up here?” the 
girl blazed.out at him. “I believe you’re 
a fake; but-even if you’re not, you belong 
in the cellar.” 

“I was wondering where you were,” he 
said confusedly but truthfully too. “Do 
you use electricity in this part of the 

ouse, or only in the store?” 

The girl hesitated a moment. “Only 
in the store,” she said finally; then added 
impudently: “that'll be about all for you, 
little boy. Get out of here before I call 
my father.” 

Bob nodded brightly and started for 
the stairs. “All through, thank you,” he 
declared with a grin. “Goodbye.” 

Within two minutes he was in the alley 


Here’s where I do my bit 
for Uncle Sam.” 

He dove into the first store he came to 
that was adorned with a telephone sign, 
and in no time was closeted within a tele- 
phone booth. “I want to talk to Lieuten- 
ant Hawkslie, Radio Department,” he told 
the Navy Yard Central, and grinned ner- 
vously into the mouthpiece while the con- 
nection was being made. There came a 
click, and then an incisive voice spoke into 
his ear. 

“This is Lieutenant Hawkslie speaking,” 
it said. “What can I do for you?” 

Bob told his story without any frills, 
and it carried conviction; that it impressed 
the naval officer was immediately evident. 

“This is important, as you state the 
facts,’ he said. “I think I will come 
over myself. Can you meet me at the 
police station in about an hour?” 

“Certainly,” replied Bob promptly. 

“Very good,” said the officer crisply. 
“For whom shall I inquire?” 

“Bob Staples, sir. I'll be there.” 

“That is fine. At six o’clock, Mr. Staples. 
Goodbye.” 

It was five o’clock when Bob recorded 
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the reading of the last meter with a 
sigh of relief. He raced back to the office, 
and from there scudded home to clean up 
and don his beloved khaki once more. At 
ten minutes to six he was standing on the 
steps of the police station, trim and alert, 
his eyes sparkling with the light of ad- 
venture, 

“This is corking!” he chirped blithely. 
“Won’t old Heinig get a jolt when his 
pickle-shop gets pinched. Wow! Wouldn’t 
miss it for a farm. Here he is.” 

A big touring car driven by a marine in 
khaki drew up at the curb, and before it 
could stop another marine jumped out and 
opened the tonneau door. Lieutenant 
Hawkslie, tall and masterful, got down 
and crossed the sidewalk. Bob came to 
salute, which the officer returned me- 
chanically; but to Bob’s chagrin Lieuten- 
ant Hawkslie entered the station without 
another glance in his direction. Bob 
drooped and trailed in after him in time 
to hear the Lieutenant inquire for “Mr. 
Staples.” 

“Excuse me,” said 


against the Government, always serious, 
doubly so in war time, 

He turned to Bob. “Now, Mr. Staples, 
please lead the way, he said brusquely. 
“Miss Heinig, I want you and your father 
to accompany us.” 

The party filed into the hall and up the 
stairs. The girl began to cry, and clung 
to her father, who followed along in dull 
bewilderment. Officer Dolan brought up 
the rear, swinging his nightstick ostenta- 
tiously. 

“This is the room,” indicated Bob; “it’s 
in there.” 

“Very good,” said Hawkslie, turning to 
the girl. “Will you open' the door?” 

He shot a keen glance at her tear- 
stained face, and then narrowly scruti- 
nized Heinig; but aside from a 
natural alarm under the circumstances, 
the man betrayed no unusual excitement. 
The girl laid her hand on the doorknob. 

“One moment, please,” requested Hawk- 
slie. “What use do you make of this 


“Oh that!” she cried impudently. “The 
wireless?—is that all? Papa, look!” She 
turned to her father and in rushing Ger- 
man whispered to him till a smile “aged on 
the man’s round. face, too, and the eyes 
twinkled behind their thick lenses. “So it 
is all right, papa,” she concluded aloud, 
throwing her arms around his neck and 
kissing him. 

“But it is decidedly all wrong, young 
lady,” protested the lieutenant impatient- 
ly. “You have violated Government regu- 
lations in time of war. Secret wireless 
plants are a decided menace—your plant 
has never been. registered even. Can’t 
you understand that you are under grave 
suspicion of ... . +...” 

“Oh, sir, let me tell you, please, “the 
girl interrupted eagerly. “We are no 
spies—never! My father ran away from 
Germany long ago because he hated kings. 
Yes. And the wireless belong to my 
brother; it has never been touched since 
two years already, when he enlisted in the 

navy. But yes. It 
is true—a_ wireless 





Bob. “I’m Bob Sta- 
ples. You're looking 
for me.” 

The Lieutenant 
stared at Bob for a 
second, and then a 
captivating smile 
started at the corners 
of his mouth and 
spread over his face. 
“I beg your pardon!” 
he exclaimed heartily. 
“Glad to meet you, 
Mr. Staples. I ought 
to have known you 
would turn out to be a 
Scout. He clapped a 
hand on Bob’s shoul- 
der and stood gazing 
down into his brown 
eyes for what seemed 
an age. “Fine, boy,” 
he said at last. “It’s 
great to be young and 
full of pep. Now we 
must get to business.” 

He explained the 
situation to the desk 
sergeant, who prompt- 
ly detailed patrolman 
Dolan to accompany 
the expedition, and 
presently Bob was seated beside the ma- 
rine on the front seat directing him where 
to go, 


Be never will forget the scene in 
Heinig’s Pickle-Shop. The store was 
full of customers, who scuttled out with 
the swift furtiveness of lawabiding citizens 
caught in a police raid, and trade ceased 
abruptly. Heinig stood with bulging eyes 
and mouth agape beside his daughter. 
The girl was paper-white, terror-stricken. 
One marine promptly took station at the 
rear door of the shop, the other at” the 
front entrance. Lieutenant Hawkslie, Do- 
lan and Bob confronted the two Heinigs. 
It was like a scene from the movies. 

“Oh, what it is?” gasped the girl. “What 
have we done?” 

“It remains to be seen just how much 
trouble you have let yourselves in for,” 
returned the lieutenant. “I am an officer 
of the United States Navy, and this is 
officer Dolan, of your local police. We are 
armed with the proper authority, and will 
not tolerate any interference with the in- 
vestigation in hand. Your offence is 
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He saw Dolan tussling with the girl, who tried to snatch something on the floor 


room?” 

The girl stared at him hopefully. “We 
don’t use it at all,’ she told him between 
sobs. “But if we got a roomer, he would 
sleep in here.” 

Bob drew a quick breath of relief as the 
door swung open—the wireless was still 
there! He had a hunch that he had given 
the game away somehow, and that the 
Heinigs had ripped out the apparatus after 
he had gone. But there it was. 

The lieutenant strode into the room, and 
his face grew grave. 

“What am I to understand from this?” 
he demanded sternly, pointing to the of- 
fending apparatus. “I find here a com- 
pletely equipped wireless station, despite 
the fact that the Government has ordered 
all such plants to be dismantled. The 
United States is at war—as you must know 
—and you are Germans, with a wireless 
station for sending and receiving. What 
explanation can you offer?” ' 

Bob’s eyes were riveted on the girl 
while the lieutenant was speaking, and to 
his amazement a smile now played about 
her lips. 


operator in the navy, 
my brother Jacob is, 
on the Battleship Vir- 
ginia. Look—his pic- ~ 
ture is here.” 

She ran across to 
the bureau and picked 
up a photograph of a 
young man in naval 
uniform. “See—this 
is our Jacob.” 


OOR Bob went 

red to the very 
roots of his hair, and 
he devoutly hoped 
that the floors would 
open and let him into 
Heinig’s filthy cellar 
hole. “I’m a big boob,” 
he groaned. “What a 
chump! Lieutenant 
Hawkslie will never 
speak to me again, or 
if he does—ugh! 
Good night!” 

“Well now, that’s 
splendid,” exclaimed 
Hawkslie, crossing to 
the girl’s side and ex- 
amining the picture. 
“I'm glad of this— 
nice looking boy, too. But granting that 
all this is true—and I shall take the trou- 
ble to verify it—why have you not dis- 
mantled the set?” 

“We never heard of it,” declared the 
girl. “Nobody ever said it to us, did they, 
papa?” 

“Nein,” said Heinig; “I would have ge- 
smashed it mit an axe, should der Bresi- 
dent tell me.” 

“Not much treason there,” admitted the 
Lieutenant. “But this set must be dis- 
mantled at once—the aerial must come 
down too. Will you attend to it immedi- 
ately, Miss Heinig?” 





The girl looked distressed. “TI don’t 
know how—my father neither. What can 
we do?” 

Bob straightened up from the Audion 


lamp he was examining. “I'll do it f 
them, Lieutenant Hawkslie,”” he voluh- 
teered. “I got them into this mess, and 
it’s up to me to help them out.” 
Lieutenant Hawkslie gazed at Bob spec- 
ulatively. 
“You’re a good sport,” he declared, and 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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saved the people there from starving. He has now 

asked the Boy Scouts of America to help him produce 

more food in the United States and to prevent wasting 
what is grown. He has asked you to help because he knows 
what the Boy Scouts are and what they can do. His own son 
is a Scout and has belonged to patrols both in the United 
States and in England. If I 


Y= all know Hoover as the man who saved Belgium and 


evening and chopped wood and fed the chickens, and worked 
on the farm in summer. He began to think ahead about his 
own future, too. His uncle wanted him to go to a Quaker 
college and become a doctor. This did not appeal to Herbert. 
He did not know exactly what he did want to do, but he didn’t 
want to be a country doctor. When he was fourteen years 
old he made his first big decision for himself. He decided to 

get an education in a large uni- 





tell you as simply and directly 
as I can the story of his own r 
boyhood, I think you will see 
where he got the qualities, the 
sympathies, and the capacity 
for organization that enabled him 
to see and to solve the problem 
in Belgium and that have made 
him President Wilson’s choice 
for head of the Food Adminis- 
tration in the United States for 
the period of.the war. To find 
sufficient food for soldiers and 
civilians is the great problem of 








versity as an engineer. He 
thought he would have to have 
a high school preparation, s> 
he went to Portland. He didn’t 
run away. He talked it all 
over with his uncle who, after 
seeking to dissuade him, finally 
let him go, but said he could not 
encourage him by. giving him 
any money for what he thought 
such an ill-considered undertak- 
ing. So Herbert, at the age of 
fourteen, with a few dollars in 
his pocket, appeared in Portland. 
He knew the name of only one 
person there, a real estate agent 
who had been a friend of his 
father’s. He sought this man 


wt 





Herbert C., Jr. 





modern war. There are two : 
ways to increase the food sup- 2s = 
ply—producing more and con- . ‘ 
suming less. That is Mr. Mr. Hoover in 1898 


Hoover’s job, and he is depend- 
ing on your help to make good. He knows what a boy can do. 


E was born on a farm in Iowa in 1874, so he is just 48 

years old. His parents were Quakers and farmers. They 
died when Herbert was about four years old. He was brought 
up by various aunts and uncles who were also Quakers. One 
year he spent on an Indian reservation down in what was 
then Indian Territory with an uncle who was Indian agent 
for the United States Government there. When he was nine 
ears old he was taken fo 
ive with another uncle in 
Oregon. This uncle was a 
doctor living in a farming 
village. Young Hoover, 
after school hours, did the 
usual farm chores that boys 
are called upon to do. He 
watered the cows and 
brought them home in the 


YZ 


out and got a job as ofice boy. 

Then he discovered that his plan of going to high school 
wouldn’t work. It had not occurred to him that it would cost 
much more to live in 
Portland than it had on 
the farm. He faced a Yel —\ 
food problem then. He o€ vm 
could not find a job | 
out of school hours that 
would pay him _ suffi- 
— to keep him in 
school. If he worked 
as an office boy he could 
not go to high school. 
He had no money for 
food and clothing, so 
he had to work. He 
then learned that it 
was possible to enter 
universities .by examin- 
ations, so he kept his 
job and began to study 
in his room at night and 
on Sundays. He kept 
this up for two years, 
literally finding his own 
way. He became very 
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iP” gf , enthusiastic 
y ZA over reading 
a ‘ : much in the news- 
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papers about the new 
J Ks Stanford University, at Palo 
pat , Alto, California, which was just 
Mr going to open its doors for the first time 
in 1891, when he was still sixteen years old. 

o— Hoover resolved to go there. He discovered that 
7 a@ man who was to be a professor of mathematics in 
the new university was coming from the East to take up 
tis new post and would stop over and hold entrance examina- 
tions at Portland. By an odd chance, this professor proved 
to be a Quaker. His name was Swain. He is now president 
of Swarthmore College. He examined young Hoover and 
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found him deficient in only one subject, but he heard the boy’s 
story, became interested in him, told him to come on down 
to .the university, and that he could make up his deficiency 
during the first year. 


B peg Herbert had a piece of good luck. A man in Port- 
land who was sending his son to Palo Alto knew Hoover 
and offered to pay his railroad fare and give him $50 if on the 
way down he would look after his son, who had never travelled 
before, so that when Hoover entered college in the autumn of 
1891, aged sixteen, he had a fortune of $100 or $150 and the 
world before him. He had to work his way through college. 
He set about doing it. A California man who knew Hoover 
in these days says of him that during the whole four years of 
his course the man who was destined to accumulate a com- 
fortable fortune before he was twenty-four paid all his living 
and college expenses out of his own earnings without financial 
assistance from anyone. He organized the laundry service for 
the new university, and 
with a few friends devel- 
oped an irregular course | 
of lectures and concerts | 
by distinguished eastern 
and foreign visitors to 
nearby San _ Francisco. 
He did odd jobs for 
Professor Branner in 
the geological laboratory. 
Later he became one of 
Branner’s regular labo- 
ratory assistants, and in 
the summers he served 
on several geological sur- 
veys, including work in the 
Sierra Nevada with the 
United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. j 

At this time he 
was making 
many warm 
friends, 
but gen- 





eral recognition 
of his ability by 
his fellows did not 
come to him until his 
last year in college, when he 
was elected treasurer of the 
student body, at that time a 
position with much work but no 
pay attached, managing all athletic 
affairs. In this t he showed remark- 
able business ability for a lad of twenty, 
according to the unanimous testimony of his 
classmates. 
Hoover was graduated in 1895, and following 
the advice of Doctor Branner and other mining teach- 
ers he first went out to work for a few months as a com- 
mon miner in the Morning Star Mine in Grass Valley, Cali- 
fornia. This was so that he might learn what the work and 
life of laboring men really is before, as a mining engineer, 
he began to direct them. Perhaps this is the reason 
why with the many mines in many lands which 
he has managed, and the hundred thou- 
sand men he has had under him 
at one time, he has never 
had a strike. 














LOUIS JANIN, a fa- 
mous gs are Ba 
ing engineer, happened a 
this time to be looking 
around for an office assist- 
ant, and he selected young 
Hoover. This was late in 
1895. The regular pay for 
this job was $50 a month 
—but this was _ supple- 
mented by occasional com- 
missions to sample mines 
or make minor examina- 
tions—for which young 
Hoover was to receive ex- 
tra pay. 












‘ — $ 
Very shortly Janin came to repose confidence in 
Hoover’s judgment, and the examinations which he made of 
mining properties began to attract attention among men of 
standing, and his earnings rapidly increased, It was early 
- 1897, his second —_ a i. office, that the golden door 
of opportunity opened wide to engineer. 

Louis J cube Wen ingaataneds by a big firm of London mining 
operators to select some young California engineer to act as en- 
gineer on their staff in Western Australia. Janin offered the 
place, which carried with it a salary of $6,000 a year, to Hoover. 


. have the administration of the food 


But there was an obstacle 
which a friend relates: 

“Although Hoover was just 
then entering his twenty-fourth 
year, he did not look a day 
over eighteen. In fact,. he 
looked a perfect kid. I had just 
been admitted to the bar and 
he hunted me up to ask my ad- 
vice. The English firm had 
wired Janin to ask Hoover to 
report in London and 
Hoover was afraid that 
when they saw him 
they would turn 
him down be- 
cause of his 






















































youth, Hoover started 
growing a beard that night. 
At my suggestion he cabled the 
English firm direct and obtained by 
wire from them a ratification of the con- 
tract. It took every dollar he could scrape 
together to get him to London. The London 
people stood by the terms of the contract with 
regard to pay, but they must have thought him very 
young, for they did not put him in full charge of the 
entire group of mines at once, but first had him do a num- 
ber of special jobs, apparently to try him out to their 
satisfaction.” 


A FTER that, the rest was easy. Hoover had turned the 
corner. He had made good. After further experiences 
in Australia, he had interesting adventures in an almost un- 
known part of the interior of China and in Burmah, where 
he developed long forgotten mines. As headquarters for- these 
numerous wanderings, he established an office and home in 
London.. There he was living when the war broke out and to 
him appealed thousands of American travellers who, owing to 
the war, suddenly found themselves in Europe with no banks 
open to cash their drafts, and no steamers to bring them home. 
A great many of his friends gathered about Mr. Hoover to 
help him in the arduous work when many hundreds of Ameri- 
cans in distress visited the committee rooms every day. 
the workers was a full patrol of English Boy Scouts, who 
volunteered and worked valiantly all day and every day for 
three months, helping 
to care for the 
stranded Americans 
in their country. The 
American Boy Scout 
officers appreciated 
this work done by the 
English Boy Scouts 
for Americans and sent 
medals for them all, 
which the American 
Ambassador presented 
in recognition of their 
services, 

It was in London 
call of Belgium and recognized 
work to be done. When the 

war the President called him 

of food administration in the 
great responsibility. He 
organization all over the 

Boy Scouts to be a part 
here is as important as 
United States must play 
the armies, but the 
Europe who are not 
this task is doing 
were old enough to .- 
the war. He ought 
is doing his bit 































that Hoover heard the 

before anybody else the 
United States entered the 
back home to take charge 
United States. He has a 
has created a _ tremendous 
country. He has asked the 
of it. The work to be done 
the fighting in France. The 

a big part in feeding not only 
men, women, and children in 
fighting. Every boy engaged in 
war work, just as much as if he 
be in the trenches. He is helping win 

to be proud to have a part it is. He 
to defeat the enemy. 







































‘THE food control bill, perhaps 

the most extraordinary war 
measure that Congress has been 
called upon to pass, appears, as we 
go to press, to be in its final shape 
for passage. Strong efforts were 
made to substitute a committee of 
three for a single administrator, 
but the President’s strong desire to 





uestion in this seunty, under the 
irection of one man, Mr. Hoover, 
seems likely to prevail, and the 
bill will so provide.—The Editor, 





With . 
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The Englishman smiled. 
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N_ the 
French 


early days of the 
and Indian War a 
little party of Pennsylvania 
militia sent to protect the 
frontier settlements are aided 
against their enemies by four 
experienced Scouts— Dave 
Willet, young Robert Lennox, 
Tayoga, a prince of the Onon- 
daga Nation, and Captain Jack, 
called The Black Rifle. One 
of the defeated French leaders 
is the gallant Chevalier St. Luc. 
After a staunch fort has been 
built and the enemy again out- 


witted and _ scattered north- 
ward, Willet, Robert, and 
Tayoga journey to the Mo- 


hawk country, where they are 
the guests of the famous Col- 
onel William Johnson, a power 
among the Indians. They next 
visit New York where they are 
entertained by Master Benja- 
min Hardy, a wealthy merchant 
and an old friend of Willet. 
Robert feels that these men 
know things about his mys- 
terious parentage which they 
keep secret from him. On the 
night of their arrival, unable 
to sleep, he accidentally over- 
hears a conversation which 
hints at the fact that he is 
well born and of some mys- 
terious importance. 





i ee ial 
“I find New York polite and vastly interesting,” he said. 








The Shadow of the North 


EXT morning, directly after break- 
N fast, three elders and the two lads 

went to the Royal Exchange, 

where there was soon a great con- 
course of merchants, clerks and seafarin 
men. Master Hardy was received with 
great respect, and many congratulations 
were given to him, when he told the story 
of the Good Hope and Captain Dunbar. 

After business they adjourned to a 
coffee house near Hanover Square where 
very good Madeira was brought and served 
to the men, Robert and Tayoga declining. 
The two lads devoted their attention to the 
others in the coffee house, of whom there 
were at least a dozen, 

One who sat at a table very near was 
already examining Tayoga with the great- 
est curiosity. He wore the uniform of an 
English second lieutenant, very trim, and 
very red; he had an exceeding ruddiness 
of countenance, he was tall and well built, 
and he was only a year or two older than 
Robert. His curiosity obviously had been 
aroused by the a of Tayoga in 
the full costume of an Iroquois. 

The English youth’s hat was lying 
upon the table beside him, and a gust of 
wind blowing it upon the floor, it rolled 
toward Robert, who picked it up and ten- 
dered it to its owner. 

“Thanks,” said the officer. 
less of me.” 

“By no means,” said Robert. “The wind 
)lows when it pleases, and you were taken 
by surprise.” 

The Englishman smiled, showing very 
white and even teeth. 

“] haven’t been very long in New York,” 


“Twas care- 
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he said, “but I find it a polite and vastly 
interesting town. My name is Grosvenor, 
Alfred Grosvenor, and I’m a second lieu- 
tenant in the regiment of Colonel Brandon, 
that arrived but recently from England.” 

Master Hardy looked up and passed an 
investigating eye over the young English- 
man. 

“You’re related to one of the ducal fam- 
ilies of England,” he said, “but your own 
immediate branch of it has no overplus of 
wealth. Still, your blood is reckoned high- 
ly noble in England, and you have an ex- 
cellent standing in your regiment, both as 
an Officer and a man.” 

Young Grosvenor’s ruddy face became 
ruddier. 

“How do you happen to know so much 
about me?” he asked. But there was no 
offense in his tone. 

Hardy smiled, and Pillsbury, pursing his 
thin lips, measured Grosvenor with his 
eyes. 

“I make it my business,” replied Hardy, 
“to discover who the people are who come 
to New York. I’m a seafaring man and a 
merchant and I find profit in it. It’s true, 
in especial, since the war has begun, and 
New York begins to fill with the military. 
Many of these sprightly young officers will 
be wishing to borrow money from me be- 
fore long,.and it will be well for me to 
know their prospects of repayment.” 

The twinkle in his eye belied the irony 
of his words, and the lieutenant laughed. 

“And since you’re alone,” continued the 
merchant, “we ask you to join us, and will 
be happy if you accept. This is Mr. Rob- 
ert Lennox, of very good blood too, and 
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this is Tayoga, of the Clan of the Bear, 
of the nation Onondaga, of the great 
League of the Hodenosaunee, who, among 
his own people has a rank corresponding 
to a prince of the blood among yours, and 
who, if you value such things, is entitled 
therefore to precedence over all of us, in- 
cluding yourself. Mr. David Willet, Mr. 
Jonathan Pillsbury and Mr. Benjamin 
Hardy, who is myself, complete the cata- 
logue.” 


HE young Englishman, gladly joined 

them. He was soon deep in the con- 
versation, but his greatest interest was 
for Tayoga, from whom he could seldom 
take his eyes. It was evident to Robert 
that he had expected to find only a savage 
in an Indian, and the delicate manners 
and perfect English of the Onondaga filled 
him with surprise. 

“I would fain confess,” he said at length, 
“that America is not what I expected to 
find. I did not know that it contained 
princes who could put some of our own 
to shame.” 

He bowed to Tayoga, who smiled and 
replied: 

‘What small merit I may possess is due 
to the training of my people.” 

“Do you expect early service,” Lieu- 
tenant Grosvenor?” Mr. Hardy asked. 

“Not immediate—I think I may say so 
much,” replied the Englishman, “but I un- 
derstand that our regiment will be with 
the first force that takes the field, that of 
General Bradock. ’Tis well known that 
we intend to march against Fort Duquesne, 
an expedition that should be easy. A 
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powerful army like General Braddock’s 
can brush aside any number of forest 
rovers.” 

Robert and Willet exchanged glances. 
but the face of Tayoga remained a mask. 

“It’s not well to take the French and 
Indians too lightly,” said Mr. Hardy with 
gravity. 

“But wandering bands can’t face can- 
non and the bayonet.” 

“They don’t have to face ’em. They lie 
hid on your flank and cut you down, while 
your fire and steel waste themselves on 
the uncomplaining forest.” They were 
words which were destined to come back 
to Robert some day with extraordinary 
force. 

“Our leaders will take all the needful 
precautions,” said young Grosvenor with 
confidence. 

Mr. Hardy did not insist, but spoke of 
the play they expected to witness that 
evening, suggesting to Lieutenant Gros- 
venor if he had leave, that he go with 
them, an invitation that was accepted 
promptly and with warmth. 


Cuapter XI 
The Play 


RECEDED by a stout link boy who 
bore aloft a blazing torch, they all 
walked toward the building in Nassau 
Street, in which the play was to be given, 

They overtook a tall youth about twenty- 
three years old, walking alone, and dressed 
in the very latest fashion out of England. 
Mr. Hardy hailed him with great satis- 
faction and asked him to join them. 

“Master Edward Charteris, who is soon 
to become a member of the Royal Ameri- 
cans,” he said to the others. “He is a 
native of this town and belongs to one of 
our best families here. When he does be- 
come a Royal American he will probably 
have the finest uniform in his regiment, 
because Edward sets the styles in raiment 
for young men of his age here.” 

Charteris smiled. His manner was most 
excellent too, when Mr. Hardy introduced 
all of his party in turn, and he readily 
joined them, speaking of his pleasure in 
doing so. 

They were now in Nassau Street. Heavy 
coaches were rolling up, and men and 
women in gorgeous costumes were emerg- 
ing from them. The display of wealth 
was amazing for a town in the New World. 
Charteris knew them all, and to many of 
them he was related. 

Robert was intensely interested. Char- 
teris’ fund of information was wonderful, 
and he flavored it with a salt of his own. 
He not only knew the people, but he knew 
all about them, their personal idiosyncra- 
sies, their rivalries and jealousies. Family 
was of extreme importance, and the great 
landed proprietors who had received ex- 
tensive grants along the Hudson in the 
earlier days from the Dutch Government, 
still had and exercised feudal rights, and 
were as full of pride and haughtiness as 
ducal families in Europe. 

And while Robert was looking so eager- 
ly, the party to which he belonged did not 
pass unnoticed by any means. Mr. Hardy 
was conscious of the stir he had made, and 
he liked it, not for himself alone, but also 
for another. He glanced at Rovert and 
saw how finely and clearly his features 
were cut, how clear was the blue of his 
eyes and the great width beneath them, 
and he drew a long breath of satisfaction. 

7 a good youth. Nature, lineage and 
be have done well,” he said to him- 


Presently a little bell rang, the curtain 


rolled up, and Robert passed into an en- 
chanted land. To vivid and imaginative 
youth the great style and action of Shake- 
speare make an irresistible appeal. Rob- 
ert had never seen one of the mighty bard’s 
plays before, and now he was in another 
world of romance and tragedy, suffused 
with poetry, and he was held completely 
by the spell. 

Tayoga did not stir, his face of bronze 
was unmoved, but now and then his dark 
eyes gleamed, 


= first act closed amid great ap- 
plause, several recalls of smiling and 
bowing actors followed, and then, during 
the wait, came a great buzz of talk. Rob- 
ert shook himself and returned to the 
world. 

“What do you like best about it, Len- 
nox?” asked Grosvenor. 

“The poetry. The things the people say. 
Things I’ve thought often myself, but 
which I haven’t been able to put in a way 
that makes them strike upon you like a 
lightning flash.” 

“I think that describes Master Will. In 
truth, you’ve given me a description for 
my own feelings. Once more I repeat to 
you, Lennox, that ’tis a fine audience. I 
see here much British and Dutch wealth, 
and people whose lives have been a con- 
tinuous drama.” . 

“Truly it’s so,” said Robert, and, as his 
examining eye swept the crowd, he almost 
rose in his seat with astonishment, with 
difficulty suppressing a cry. Then he 
charged himself with being a fool. It 
could not be so! The thing was incred- 
ible! The man might look like him, but 
surely he would not be 
so reckless as to come 
to such a place. 

Then he looked again, 
and he could no longer 
doubt. The stranger sat 
near the door and his 
dress was much like 
that of a prosperous 
seafaring man of the 
Dutch race. But Rob- 
ert knew the blue 5 
lofty and questing like 
those of the le, and 
he was sure that the 
reddish beard had grown 
on a face other than the 
one it now adorned. It 
was St. Luc, whom he 
knew to be romantic, 
adventurous, and ready 
for any.risk. 

Robert moved his 
body forward a little, 
in order that it might 
be directly between Ta- 
yoga and the French- 
man, it being his first 
impulse to shelter St. 
Luc from the next per- 
son who was likely to 
recognize him. But the 
Onondaga was not look- 
ing in that. direction. 
The young English offi- 
cer, moved by his in- 
tense interest, had engaged him in con- 
versation continually, surprised that Ta- 
yoga should know so much about the white 
race and history. 

Robert looked so long at St. Luc, and 
with such a fixed and powerful gaze, that 
at last the chevalier turned and their eyes 
met. Robert said: 

“Why are you here? Your life is in 
danger every moment. If caught you will 
be executed as a spy.” 


has 





shambled directly in his 
way.” 


Te : 

“im not afraid,” replied the eyes of 
St. Luc. “You alone have seen me as I am.” 

“But others will see you.” 

“I think not.” 

“How do you know that I will not pro- 
claim at once who you are?” 

“You will not because you do not wish 
to see me hanged or shot.” 

Then the eyes of St. Luc left Robert 
and wandered over the audience. Robert 
began to fancy that he — have been 
mistaken, it was not really St Luc, he had 
allowed an imaginary resemblance to im- 
pose upon him, but reflection told him 
that it was nd error. He would have 
known the ee gaze of those a 
blue eyes anywhere. He was still caref: 
to keep his own body between Tayoga 
and the Frenchman. 

The curtain rose and once more Robert 
fell under the great ape tn _ Vivid 
action and poetic speech claimed him anew, 
and for the moment he forgot St. Luc. 
When the second act was ished, and 
while the applause was still filling the hall, . 
he cast a fearful glance toward the place 
where he had seen the chevalier. Then, 
in truth, he rubbed his eyes. No St. Luc 
was there. The chair in which he had sat 
was not empty, but was occupied by a 
stolid, stout Dutchman, who seemed not 
to have moved for hours. 

It had been a vision, a mere figment of 
the fancy, after all! But it was merely 
an attempt of the will to persuade him- 
self that it was so. He could not doubt 
that he had seen St. Luc, who, probably 
listening to some counsel of providence, 
had left the hall. Robert felt an immense 
relief, and now he was able to assume his 
best manner when Mr. 
Hardy began to  pre- 
sent him and Tayoga 
to many of the nota- 
bles. He met the gov- 
ernor, Mr. Watts, and 
more de Lanceys, Wil- 
sons and Crugers than 
he could remember, and 
he received invitations 
to — houses, and . 
made engagements 
which he intended to 
keep, if it were human- 
ly possible. Willet and 
Hard y exchanged 
glances when they no- 
ticed how easily he 
adapted himself to the 
great world of his day. 


Hf a play went on, 
and Robert was still 
absorbed in the majes- 
tic lines. At the next 
intermission there was 
much movement in the 
audience. People walk- 
>, ed about, old acquaint- 
+, ances-spoke and strang- 
* ers were introduced to 
one another. Robert 
looked sharply for St. 
Luc, but there was no 
trace of him, Presently 
Mr. Hardy was intro- 
ducing him to a heavy man, dressed very 
richly, and obviously full of pride. 

“Mynheer Van Zoon,” he said, “this is 
young Robert Lennox. He has been for 
years in the care of David Willet, whom 
you have met in other and different times. 
Robert, Mynheer Van Zoon is one of our 
greatest merchants, and one of my most 
active rivals.” . 

Robert was about to extend his hand, 

(Continued on page 40) 

















“< AN we eat these 
. lovely _ berries?” 
How often this 
inquiry is heard as we 
wander through the fields 
and woods. But few au- 
tumn berries are good 
to eat. They seem to 
be in a class distinct 
from the berries of sum- 
mer, the _ raspberries, 
strawberries, huckleber- 
hs Pe) ries and all other sorts 
White Baneberries or “DolPs” Ryes of edible forms. The 
autumn berries seem to 
be designed chiefly for beauty. While comparatively few are 
poisonous, most of them are tasteless or unpleasant if not 
decidedly injurious. But a queer fact is that the most con- 
spicuous berries are in this class. The most attractive berry 
in appearance is perhaps that of the wild spikenard. In 
September or perhaps a little earlier this is white, but as it 
ripens it acquires a peculiar speckled appearance with its red 
splashes and dots. Those who have tasted them say that they 
are aromatic, but I doubt if the majority of us could become ac- 
customed to the flavor and they should be eaten sparingly and 
with caution. The long racemelike clusters are beautiful. 
The white baneberry is startingly attractive with a decidedly 
artificial aspect. They resemble dull’s eyes of white china with 
black pupils, and 








On Nature’s 
T rail 


Overhead and Underfoot 
in September 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
Scout Naturalist 





Oleott writes as fol- 
lows: 

“There are few con- 
stellations in the firm- 
ament that exceed in 
beauty and _ interest 
the star group popu- 
larly known as ‘the 
Northern Cross.’ 
Shrouded in the glory 
of the Galaxy, rich in 
telescopic objects of 
exquisite beauty, 
famed in fable and 
song, this constella- 
tion possesses a charm 
that is enduring, a 
fascination for all 
students of the stars 
and lovers of the beautiful.” A truly inspiring tribute. 

There is no need of our entering into a detailed description 
of this as the general form is self-evident from the accompany- 
ing illustration. Most people would picture the constellation 
as a cross, but the ancients evidently imagined it a swan with 
the longer part extending out to Albireo as the neck. By the 
way, this bill of the swan is remarkably interesting in a 
telescope; even one of not very large aperture shows the 
splendid beauty of the double star known to astronomers as 

Beta Cygni and commonly as Albireo. This star 














The tempting Wild Spikenard 





for that reason are 
often called doll’s 
eyes. But the 
name, baneberry, 
shows they are not 
as attractive in 
taste as in appear- 
ance. There are 
also the red bane- 
berries, but they 
are not so conspic- 
uous as the white. 
For a cluster that 
is really beautiful 
I know of nothing 
better than these 
white baneberries. 
If you wish to 
make an attractive 
and unusual bou- 
quet some of these 
mingled with those 
of the wild spike- 
nard will gratify 
your desire. 


The Stellar 
Birds Flying 
Overhead 








is situated at the base of the cross or in the 
beak of the swan. Even in a small telescope the 
sight of these suns—one gold and the other blue— 
never fails to charm all who view them. For this 
reason it is probable that the Albireo stands 
among the first favorites of amateur astronomers, 
and surely every Scout should know this beauti- 
ful star. 

Deneb is a beautifully bright star though not 
generally regarded as of first magnitude. Vega 
of Lyra, however, is one of the most brilliant and 
magnificently beautiful of all the stars in the 
heavens. Altair, which you will readily find, gives 
you the neck of the eagle per the accompanyin 
illustration. Regarding Aquila, closely associat 
od with boys in all myth, we are told: 

“In Greece, the eagle was the bird of Zeus, 
and is represented as bearing aloft ia his talons 
a beautiful boy. This youth is sometimes called 
Ganymede, whom Jupiter, as the story runs, de- 
siring for his cup-bearer, sent the eagle to seize 
and carry up to heaven.” 


Try Playing Music to a Woodchuck 


N interesting experiment is to play some sim- 
ple music to almost any form of animal life. 
The old-fashioned Jew’s-harp, harmonicon or some 
simple form of flute or whistle will do. Stand 








T nine o’clock 
in the _ eve- 
ning during the middle of September the two wonderfully 
beautiful constellations, Cygnus—the Swan, and Aquila—the 
Eagle, are almost directly overhead and directly in the Milky 
Way or Galaxy. Of the constellation Cygnus, William Tyler 


September’s Galaxy of Stars 


perfectly motionless until the animal has become 
used to you and then play a few low and soft 
notes. You will be surprised at the audience’s 
interest or lack of interest. It is even amusing to play to hens 
and chickens and especially to many birds. Some ornitholo- 
gists are able to responses from wild birds. 

Mr. Schuyler Mathews tells of trying the pocket harmonicon 
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with the woodchuck and there is no good 
experiments should not be attempted. 


“In September the woodchuck sits by his hole, the perfect 
image of listlessness; he is as absolutely motionless as a 
bump on a log. Possibly he meditates upon the changing as- 
pects of nature; at any rate, he does not move a muscle, and it 
Approach him never so 
silently and cautiously, and he pops in without a preliminary 
On- one occasion though, I did actually see him 
change his position before he disappeared. At first sight he was 


is doubtful whether his mind works. 
movement. 


upright; then, on my nearer approach, 
he dropped horizontally, and when I got 
within ten feet of him he was gone. 
Présently I took a harmonicon from my 
pocket and softly played upon it; being 
highly susceptible to the sweet influence 
of music, he reappeared at his doorstep, 
and, with a slight expression of disturb- 
ance on his usually dull countenance, 
eyed me with some curiosity and dis- 
approval. I imagined if he possessed 
the power of speech he would have said, 
‘This may be quite a clever performance, 
Sir, but on the whole, I’d thank you not 
to disturb my Autumn reverie.’ ” 


What Is This Queer Insect ? 


“Greenwood, Arkansas. 

“Dear Scout Naturalist: I have planted 
enough foodstuff to feed two or three 
soldiers. I work on my father’s farm 
every day. I have planted beans, peas, 
cucumbers, melons, corn, potatoes, rad- 
ishes and lettuce. The other day, while 
I was planting peas in a field of corn, 
I found this queer insect. No one around 
here knows its name.—Harrell Harper, 
Pioneer Scout No. 168.” 


OU are fortunate in not having many of these insects. 
In some places one will occasionally find on the ground, 


reason why similar 


as the mole cricket. It burrows beneath the soil in search of 


such food as the tender roots of plants, earthworms and the 


forelegs are strong 
mode of life. 





Thé Busy Little Mole Cricket 


or in digging, this flattened, light velvety brown insect known 





ment his father stepped upon the 

porch that something was wrong. 

Arthur had that salt water habit 
of using all of his five senses. In this 
case his ears told him that his father was 
perturbed. 

“What’s the matter, Dad?” he asked as 
his father entered. . : 

“Who said anything was?” the elder 
Munson responded, 

“Nobody—but there is,” insisted Ar- 
thur, “I could tell by the way you walked, 
and you’ve got your uniform on. Why 
didn’t you leave it at the armory the same 
as usual?” 

His father did not reply. 
your mother?” he asked. 

“In the kitchen, but Dad”—Arthur fol- 
lowed him out. 

The tears in his mother’s eyes confirmed 
his suspicions. “You’re going—with the 
soldiers?” he asked. 


. RTHUR MUNSON knew the mo- 


“Where's 


Mustrated by Franks igney 


“With the rest of them,” said Mr. Mun- 
son, gravely. 

“But Dad, now I can’t go—I mean I 
couldn’t go even if I wanted to and was 
old enough,” Arthur corrected quickly. 

His father and mother exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. “So you were planning 
to enlist, were you?” asked Mr. Munson. 

“I found out I couldn’t,” confessed Ar- 
thur, flushing. “It’s three months before 
I'll be eighteen.” 

Mr. Munson looked at his son proudly 
and continued: “Your mother and I were 
afraid you’d want to go. It wouldn’t be 
like a Munson not to go if he could, when 
his country needed him, and it sure needs 
our men now.” 

“But now I can’t go,” repeated Arthur. 

“Your mother and I talked it over 
some time ago,” explained his father. 
“You couldn’t go before three months any- 
how, and it seemed better for me to go. 
Your chance may come later. Anyhow, 
what you are going to do is just as im- 
portant as what I am doing. If it wasn’t 
for you I wouldn’t have been accepted.” 

“How’s that?” asked Arthur, brighten- 
ing a little. 

“My age was against me but my ex- 


larvae of various insects. 
like those of the mole. 
rather than leaps. The hind legs are not so disproportionately 
larger than the others as in the ordinary ground cricket. The 


Its eyes and its habits are much 
Unlike the ordinary cricket, it crawls 


for digging. It is well constructed for its 


Mole crickets like rather damp places near ponds or streams, 
where they make channels with raised ridges that resemble 


molehills. These runs usually end be- 
neath a stone or a small stick. The in- 
sects are seldom seen. except when they 
are dug up, a8 they remain mostly under- 
ground, coming out only occasionally at 
night. The female deposits from two to 
three hundred eggs in masses of from 
forty to sixty in underground chambers, 
and the young take about three years to 
reach maturity. In some places, as, for 
example, Porto Rico, they are so plenti- 
ful as greatly to damage the crops, and 
become a serious pest. It is a fortunate 
fact .that in most places there are with 
us only a few, and consequently the dam- 
age done by them is not extensive. 


A Mouse Is Good Pickerel Food 
“Hatfield, Massachusetts. 

“Dear Scout Naturalist: About two 
days ago my father and I were mowing 
grass in the “Junk Bottle” near the river 
when we ran into the nest of a meadow 
mouse. He stopped the machine, but I 
saw only one little fellow am inch and a 
half long and with no ears except a ring 
of dark fur. Father happened to re- 
mark that the mouse could swim and 
he took mousey down to the river bank 
and put him in the water. He swam 


halfway over when some minnows came up to look at him. 
Then a shiner swam up under him and took a good squint at 
(Continued on page 86) 






perience in the National Guard was an 
argument in favor of their accepting me,” 
explained Mr. Munson. “The whole thing 
hung on how your mother would get along 
without me. ‘There’s Arthur,’ I said to 
the Captain. ‘By George, you’re right,’ 
said he, ‘he’s as big as a man and has 
more sense than lots of them. With that 
Yankee ingenuity of his he will take care 
of his mother somehow.’ So they accepted 
me.” 


We Arthur and his mother re- 
turned from waving good-bye to the 
departing troops, the , Ss crossed the 
Shore Drive and walked to the end of the 
pier which spanned the water to the edge 
of the channel. 

It was a heavy load of responsibility he 
was bearing. He was glad, therefore, 
when he heard a familiar whistle and saw 
his chum, Rex -Peabody, approaching. 

“Rex,” he said, as they hung their feet 
over the edge of the pier, “I’ve got to help 
support my mother, now that Dad’s gone 
to war.” 

“My father’s been dead six years,” re- 
plied Rex. “Maybe I can give you some 
pointers on how to do it.” ; 

“The first thing I’ve got to do is to cut out 
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that costs 
money,” said 
Arthur. 

I'd like 
to know 
what bad 
habits you’ve 
got,” replied 
Rex. “You 
don’t smoke 
or any- 
thing.” 

“Well, now 
there’s chew- 
ing gum.’’ 
Arthur took 
a fresh, fra- 
grant pack- 
age from his 
pocket. 
“There’s one 
thing I can 
get along 
without.” 

“It would- 
n’t cost you 
any more to 
chew it now 
that you’ve got it,” laughed Rex. “You 
can’t get your money back on it!” 

“I know it,” said Arthur, “but I’ve 
found out that when you make up your 
mind to give up a thing you have to give 
it up right then. If you wait till next 
week, or tomorrow, or even put it off for 
five minutes, you don’t do it.” 


H® plunked his chewing gum into the 
water. As it struck the surface a 
myriad of shadowy forms darted upward 
from the green depths. 

“See the mackerel!” exclaimed Arthur. 
“We must catch a mess of them. They’ll 
help some! They are the first of the 
season.” 

“How about bait?” asked Rex as they 
hurried back to shore after tackle. “It’s 
high tide, you can’t get shrimp.” 

“T’ll show you how to make bait if you’ll 
keep the secret to yourself,” replied Ar- 
thur. 

Rex promised. Arthur took him to the 
kitchen. Opening a can of sardines, he 
scraped the fish into a bowl, poured over 
them a few tablespoonfuls of olive oil and 
mixed in flour until he had kneaded the 
whole into a thick paste. Then he took 
absorbent cotton and mixed it through and 
through the paste. “That’s to keep it on 
the hook,” he explained. 

A few minutes later they were catching 
mackerel as fast as they could bait, cast 
and pull in their lines. 

“] heard the fishman tell a boatman 
yesterday he’d pay ten cents a pound for 
mackerel,” said Rex. 





“Let’s see,” said Arthur, “these weigh 
about a quarter of a pound apiece—that 
would be forty for a dollar. I’ve got to 
make money faster than that. I wish I 
had a motor boat and could get a dollar 
apiece for taking people on fishing trips.” 

He looked wistfully away toward the 
steady stream of autos s ing along 
Shore Drive. Suddenly he exclaimed: 
“I’ve got an idea, Rex.” 


“Hope it’s as good as the last one—this 
bait’s the real stuff,’ said Rex. “What 
is it?” 


“Wait till I see if it works,” replied 
Arthur. Rising hastily he put all the fish 
on a string, lay his rod on his shoulder 
and walked back toward the shore end 
of the pier. 


PPROACHING Shore Drive he stood 
watching the autos roll by. Reclining 
on the billowy cushions of one of them 
was a corpulent, red-faced gentleman 
wearing a velours hat, the brim turned 
rakishly down in front and up behind. 
His eyes fell upon Arthur’s string of fish. 
“Hey, wait! Back up—lI’ve got to see 
those fish!’ Arthur heard the quick com- 
mand and saw the bored-looking chauffeur 
apply the brake. 

“By George, mackerel!” exclaimed the 
man. “Used to catch ’em when I was a 
boy, down in Essex. How much will you 
take for ’em?” 

“How would you like to catch some, like 
you used to when you were a boy?” asked 
Arthur. 

The old man looked thoughtfully out 
across the bay. “I’m too old, and too fat 
to go in those little boats,” he said. 

“You don’t have to go in a boat, sir, 
they’re biting right down at the end of the 
pier,” replied Arthur. 

“Catching ’em from the pier, eh? Lead 
me to it!” The old gentleman suddenly 
became enthusiastic. Arthur walked be- 
side him, helped him to a comfortable seat 
with his back against a pile and put a 
rod in his hands. 

“Hard luck—they’ve stopped biting!” 
whispered Rex. 

Arthur smiled quietly. Rex turned and 
watched the aged sportsman, expectantly 
waiting for a bite. 


yet minutes passed. The old man 
shifted restlessly. “Just like it used 
to be when I was a boy,” he said. “The 
tide’s turned and the school’s gone.” 

“If you'll wait just a few minutes, they'll 
be back,” assured Arthur quickly. 

“How do you know-—got ’em tamed?” 

“Yes, they’re my special brand—Mun- 
son’s mackerel,” replied Arthur, laugh- 
ing. “There they are now!” 

A sudden pull on the line took the tip 
of the old gentleman’s rod under water. 


For the next half hour it 


was lively work. Arthur 
“chummed,” as the fisherme 
call it, throwing bits of bai. 
into the water to keep,th 


fish near.the pier. (x 
baited the k and re nT 
the fish... ‘ 


His arms tired with the 
exertion, the fisherman 
stopped at last. “By George, 
that’s fine,” he said, looking 
over his catch. “Munson’s 
mackerel! Is your father a 
fisherman?” 

“No, sir, he’s a soldier,” 
replied Arthur, drawing 
himself up proudly. 

“In France?” 

“No, sir, but on the way.” Arthur’s lip 
quivered a bit in spite of his effort to 
appear clam. 

“Who’s taking care of the family?” 

“There’s only mother and me. I—I think 
I can manage it. Rex here is going to 
help me.” 


Ts old gentleman 
forth while the two boys cleaned the 
fish and wrapped them in paper. He 
handed Arthur a dollar when they had 
finished. “Better have plenty of tackle 
and bait on hand,” he said, “there’s lots of 
old timers like me who like to fish, you 
know.” 

“Wish I could get hold of them,” said 
Arthur. 

The old man mused for a moment, then 
took up the rod again and threw in. He 
waited several minutes, but no fish took his 
hook. “Too unreliable—wouldn’t work,” 
he said, half to himself. 

“Wait a minute, sir, I'll get them back 
again,” said Arthur. 

The old man chuckled doubtfully, but 
watched interestedly as Arthur poured half 
a gill of olive oil upon the water. He 
followed it with his eye as it spread and 
drifted down the tide, flashing rainbow 
colors as it flowed. 

His attention was brought back to his 
tackle by a vigorous pull and he landed 
a mackerel larger, plumper than any he 
had caught before. 

“Say, boy! you know your business!” 
the old man exclaimed. “Can you tame 
’em any time like this?” 

“Not always, but generally I can between 
half-tide coming and half-tide going,” re- 
plied Arthur. 

“Then you and your chum catch all you 
can now—lI’ll send my chauffeur for them 
at six o’clock and pay the market price— 
and have fifty rods rigged by half-tide 
coming to-mor- 
row,” said the 
old gentleman. 
“And be sure 
to have bait 
enough.” 


HE next 
day, as they 
finished rigging 
Rex exclaimed: 

“Say, Arthur, how do you suppose that 
old fellow expected to find fifty customers 
for us? I don’t believe he can.” 

Arthur’s optimism did not waver before 
his chum’s doubt. “We’re stuck and 
proper if he don’t,” he repli “but— 
here come two anyhow.” 

Rex turned. Sure —-. an auto had 
stopped at the pier and its occupants 
were coming out. Arthur put some olive 

(Conciuded on page 45) 
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the last of the fifty rods, 
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VERY boy with imagination must 

feel thrills running up and down his 

spine when he thinks how stupen- 
dous are the days through which he is 
passing. The world has never before been 
engaged in such a war as that into which 
now most of the great nations are plunged. 
And war never before has affected all the 
routine of life of so many people. In this 
supreme crisis the boys of America have 
taken hold of real problems and mastered 
them like men. Work has come before 
play, service before selfishness; the boys 
of America have given themselves to their 
country. 

But how can the American boy best 
serve his country in this crisis? 

We publish here the views of members 
of the President’s Cabinet and of Gover- 
nors of States written expressly as mes- 
sages to the Boy Scouts of America, and 
through them to all American boys. These 
letters speak for themselves and are 
worthy of careful reading by every boy 
and by every boy’s parents. They will 
start new thrills of ambition and resolu- 
tion. Read these letters and get your 
friends to read them. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington 

I am glad to avail myself of this op- 
portunity to speak to the boys of our 
country through your magazine, regard- 
ing how they can best serve at this time. 

Boys who have not finished high school 
should make every effort to do so. Boys 
who have finished high school, and for 
whom a college course is possible, should 
enter college this fall, unless they have 
gone into some field of service in the 
Army or Navy, or are oe in some 
other national service. e older boys 
now in college should continue with their 
studies unless chosen by the selective 
draft or in some other manner by the 
military service. The country will have 
large need for trained men, and the sup- 
ply will not meet the demand if the ranks 
of college students are depleted. 

It has been shown by past wars that 
in times like these there is always danger 
of a lowering of character standards as 
well as intellectual standards. Our boys 
should see to it that this shall not be so 
as to our country in this war. Of course, 


the boys must also do their share in the 





overnor Cornwell 


Governor Cox G 
OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 


production and unwasteful use of the 
things that we shall need for ourselves 
and those who are fighting with us for 
the things for which we stand. The 
school hours comprise but a small part 
of the boys’ time and they can do much 
valuable and helpful work without their 


school work suffering. 
yu 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
Executive Chambers 
HARTFORD 


The enrollment of the boys in the or- 
ganization known as the Boy Scouts of 
America has been full of promise for the 
future of the country, because every Boy 
Scout is learning to be a good citizen 
and to take his obligations to his state 
and government seriously. But in the ex- 
citement incident to our participation in 
the great world war, the boys must not 
forget that they are the ones who in the 
near future must assume the burdens and 
responsibilities of our government, and 
that this requires a preparation which 
ean only be had by education and disci- 
pline. The boys must realize that they 
can best serve their country when the 
responsibility is imposed upon them by a 
thorough preparation now. 


State of Ohio 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Columbus 


Any tendency to discourage the edu- 
cation of our youth must be stopped. In 
times like these when the nation is at 
war, there must be denial in all quar- 
ters, and each of us is called upon to 
render service to the country as we may. 
It will not do, however, to give all thought 
to the present and forget the future. 
The quality of the citizenship in com- 
ing generations depends upon the appli- 
cation of our high ideals, which have n 
builded from the time of the founding 
of the republic. Our boys may be en- 
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couraged to serve the country in many 
ways possible to them, without in any de- 
gree diminishing interest in the important 
matter of education. ; 

It seems quite natural in times of stress 
that boy thoughts will turn away from 
the call of the school. Their enthusiasm 
is likely to run away with them, and the 
enthusiasm of their elders may also lead 
them astray. The United States is large 
and her resources are many. The man 
power is sufficient for the time; therefore 
every effort must be put forth to keep 
the boys of the country in preparation 
for the duties of coming manhood, when 
war’s alarms shall have passed and the 
needs of peace will call forth trained 


ability. 
p~- nde 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 
WASHINGTON 


I regret that the pressure of uausual 
duties upon my time is, such, and the re- 
quests for statements: of the kind for 
which you ask are so numerous, that it is 
impossible for me to write further now. 

I can only say that from every side 
there comes to me word that the Boy 
Scouts are doing a fine and useful ser- 
vice in many ways. I hope and believe 
it is appreciated, but after all, the finest 
reward comes in having within them- 
selves the. spirit which leads to such use- 
ful effort in behalf of their country. 


STATE OF KANSAS 
Arthur Capper, Governor 
TOPEKA 


I believe it may not be amiss right now, 
with war and war preparations 
everywhere, to call school boys to atten- 
tion rather sharply about the work to be 
done next winter. August is here, schools 
will resume their sessions in a little more 
than a month. Throughout the long vaca- 
tion the boys, but particularly the Scouts, 
have heard scarcely anything except war. 
Instead of old-fashioned games familiar 
to all of us, our boys have found their 
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chief recreation in building trenches and 
storming outposts. The military .spirit is 
rampant. Indeed, it has become so 
marked that the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America has sent a letter to its 
organizations.--everywhere urging scout- 
masters to do everything possible to turn 
the boys’ thoughts to school. 

I believe every father and mother will 
agree with me that about the finest. ser- 
vice a boy can give his country now in his 
immature years, is to prepare himself for 
the important duties of citizenship. I 
doubt whether the world ever needed this 
kind of- instruction more than it needs it 
now and will need it in the future. For 
many years we believed that the recon- 
struction days following the Civil War 
were most extraordinary in historical sig- 
nificance, but that was merely the patch- 
ing up of a divided house. How much 
more stupendous, then, is the future! 
How filled with possibilities for construc- 
tive minds when the rebuilding of the 
world begins! Let us do everything pos- 
sible to get the boys back to school in 
September, sane in mind and safe in play. 
It should be the purpose of every teacher 
to turn boys’ thoughts away from the 
war to the winter’s work. 
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State of New Jersey 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Trenton 


How can the boys of America best 
serve their country? The answer is plain 
when you stop to consider that no coun- 
try is or can be greater than its citizen- 
ship, and its citizenship cannot be great 
unless the citizens appreciate the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship and strive by study 
and experience to be able to solve them. 
Every boy who devotes his effort to im- 
proving himself mentally and physically, 
to preparing himself for the greater re- 
sponsibilities and undertakings of the 
country, is serving his country to the best 
of his ability; for he is moulding citizen- 
ship of the calibre which guarantees in- 


tegrity and the protection for all time of 


the principles of democratic government. 

The boys of New Jersey are engaged 
in considerable patriotic work during the 
summer vacation. That means experience 
and health. But I take it that no one 
in New Jersey wilt expect anything more 
of New Jersey boys the moment the school 
bell tolls in the fall, but to go back to 
school and their studies. There is where 
they can best serve their country. There 
they are making the stuff which will com- 
pose the bulwark of liberty and free in- 
stitutions of the future. 





Secretary Daniels 
NAVY 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Washington 

HEARTILY agree with you that our 

boys can serve their country best by 
devoting themselves seriously and whole- 
heartedly to their school work this fall, 
in preparation for the important duties 
of citizenship which the coming years 
will impose upon them. In their periods 
of recreation it is well that they should 
prepare, by drilling and other training, 
to take their elder brothers’ places, if 
need be, in the fighting ranks; but for 
the boys of the Boy Scout age, their 
school duties should by all means take 
the first place. The boys are our future 
citizens and must be equipped and quali- 
fied to give this nation its proper posi- 
tion of leadership in the critical years 
of world readjustment following the 


present war. aol 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Annapolis, Maryland 

In my opinion the education of our 
boys ought not to be neglected and, at 
least, not yet should the bars be let down. 
Only a supreme crisis should justify this. 
They are to be our future citizens and 
their proper education is all important. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Executive Department 
ST. PAUL 
J. A. A. Burnquist, Governor 
The world war should not be used as 
a pretext for permitting boys and girls 
to take the places of men and women in 
factories and shops, and our child labor 
laws and regulations should not be re- 
laxed except in extreme emergencies, if 
at all. But there are many places where 


young America, especially through such 
organizations as the Boy 
the country. 

First, they can help their country by 
showing, in various ways, their appreci- 


outs, can serve 








Governor Gardner 


Governor Withycombe 
OREGON. MISSOURI 


Governor Ca 


Governor Holcomb 
KANSA CONNECTICUT 


ation of the privilege of living in a free 
country, and thus by example teach pa- 
triotism to others. Then they can help 
by good conduct and studious habits in 
school, making their teachers’ tasks easier. 
They may assist in food production, 
whether y are on the farm or a city 
lot. They can help in preventing ‘waste, 
waste in food, in clothing, and in other 


necessities of life, 
ft @7~ 


State of West Virginia 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
Charleston 


It is but natural that thé mind of the 
average American boy should be on the 
great war into which their elder brothers 
are being drawn, and that their youth- 
ful hearts should be so fired with patriot- 
ism that they would have an earnest de- 
sire to render some service to their coun- 
try in this crisis. - However, I am con- 
vinced that the highest service that they 
can render is to prepare themselves for 
full citizenship and future service by 
earnestly pursuing their studies as soon 
as the schools have opened. Any inter- 
ruption of their school work will result 
in great disadvantage and detriment to 
them and their future welfare. It is to 
be hoped that the American boys will 
realize more fully than ever before the 
importance of keeping up their class 
standing and thoroughly fitting them- 
selves with educational training for as- 
suming the highest duties of citizenship 
which will later devolve upon them. 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
State of Indiana 


In my opinion the boys of America 
can serve ir country in no more im- 
portant way at this time than by pre- 
paring through our schools for the duties 
of citizenship which are to be thrust upon 
them in the not distant future. 

Of course, boys are thrilled at this 
time by the sound of the fife and drum 
and by the waving banners; they would 
not be real Americans if this were not 
true, but they must not forget that the 
time is coming when the honor and safety 
of our country will devolve upon them, 
and that they will not be able to perform 
their full share of citizenship unless they 
have profited by the splendid training 
which every American boy may get in 


our schools. ) 


(Continued on page 46) 
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: Trourspay. 
EAR Father—Fred Ricer met me 
this afternoon and said, say, 


Shocky, did you see The Clarion’s 
got a big piece about our tower? 
It was on the last page and had a big 
title over it. Amesty Scouts Build a 
Tower, and, Handiwork of Local Boys 
May Prove Valuable for War Purposes. 
I looked quick at the bottom and my name 
wasn’t there at ail, 
It was almost a column long and when 
I read down to the bottom I found about 
war. It said: 

The industry of these boys is most com- 
mendable and reflects credit on the leaders 
they have had—Captain Buchanan until he 
went to war, and now Mr. Judith, who 
succeeded him as Scoutmaster of the Troop. 
The tower, command'ng a view of the town 
and surrounding country, might prove to be 
of real use to the Army, as a look-out or 
signal station, if operations should extend 
in this direction. 


Well, I didn’t write that, but I am glad 
Mr. Harding wrote it. 

When Mother read the report this eve- 
ning she said it was very good and she 
was proud of me, but she thought I ought 
to read the Evening Bulletin more and 
think about how the reporters for that 
paper wrote their articles—that might 
help me to write so Mr. Harding could 
print what I wrote without changing it 
so much. Maybe some day I could be a 
War Correspondent—but the war will be 
all over when I get old enough to be a 
war correspondent, I guess—hope so,. for 
then you will come home. My, lots of 
things have happened since you went to 
the war—but I guess more has happened 
to you, soldier-father. 

Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 

I have cut the piece out of the paper 
and pinned it to this letter so you can 
read it, too. 





Sarurpay. 

Dear Father—I wrote you last night 
but the letter was'no good for you so I 
didn’t send it. Mr. Harding wants me 
to get items for The Clarion, and what he 
prints he will pay me $1.00 a column for. 
I went around today and tried to get 
some items but didn’t get much—only 
Charley Dobb getting his hand hurt when 
a box fell on it at the depot. It was a 
box of meat going to the soldiers, so 
maybe I can write it that he was wounded. 
Then about the Aid Society met here yes- 
terday and sewed some more for the 
Soldiers’ Relief. There was a work train 
with a derrick on a car at the depot this 
morning and a man on the train told me 
they were going to make the bridge strong- 
er because the river was so high it might 
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be 


wash away. They had two car loads of 
rock to put in by the piles. Guess I will 
write about that, too. I am, going to 
write these items tonight, so will stop 
writing to you. We are all right here. 
Your dear son, 
Rosert,. Jr. 





WEeEDNEsDAY. 

Dear Father—Say, I have been busy 
today. I went to The Clarion office right 
after school and they were printiog the 
paper and I didn’t have all my items 
written and I felt bad, but Mr. Flanigan 
said they were just printing one side of 
it and would print the other side tomor- 
row and for me to hurry with the rest of 
my stuff—he called it that. ; 

He told me I could write in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s office and I did, and Spike came 
along and saw me and knocked on the 
window with a stone and yelled—Hello, 
there, Mr. Harding, I see you have cut 
off your mustache. Mr. Flanigan saw 
him and said, Come on in, Spike, and he 
did. 

Then Mr. Flanigan said, Spike, you 
don’t know much about printing, do you? 
and Spike said, I guess I know about as 
much as some folks—and he looked at me. 
Did you ever see any type? said Mr. 
Flanigan, Come and look at it—and when 
Spike was looking at it on a high stone 
table I came out of the office and he said, 
Shocky, I’m going to show Spike some 
type-lice, and Spike said, What’s that? 
I didn’t know either and I was going to 
say so but I saw Mr. Flanigan waving 
his hand at me behind Spike and winking 
hard, and I kept still. 

Well, Mr. Flanigan said, type-lice are 
funny little bugs that eat the metal the 
type are made of, and Spike said, They 
must have strong teeth, and Mr. Flanigan 
said, They have. Let’s see them, said 
Spike, and Mr. Flanigan said, Well, look, 
and Spike did but said he couldn’t see 
anything. Well, said Mr. Flanigan, when 
they get into water they swell up big and 
you can see them better, and he got a 
sponge and wet it in a pail of water and 
then opened the type up between the lines 
and squeezed some water in it, making a 
little puddle there in the rack where the 
type was. Spike looked in the water and 
said he couldn’t see anything, and Mr. 
Flanigan said, Look sharp—they’ll begin 
to swell up in a minute, and you can see 
their curly little whiskers, too. He 


winked at me and then when Spike was 
looking close Mr. F. pushed the type to- 
ther quick and the water spurted up 
fike it does between your hands when 
you clap them under water. 
Spike let out a yell, and you should have 
seen him. 


He had dirty water all over 


ae 








his face and he rubbed his eyes and got 
so mad he went out saying something 
about smarties. I was glad he didn’t show 
me those type-lice first, but I asked him if 
there was really such bugs and he laughed 
and said, Perhaps you want to see them 
for yourself, Shocky, and I said, No, thank 


you. 
It’s fun being Reporter and being in a 
newspaper office. ‘ 
Your boy, 


Rosert, Jr. 





THourspay. 
Dear Father—The paper came out all 
right and I took Mother’s tape and meas- 
ured all my items, and how much do you 
think? Well, it was one column and 8% 
inches more—that makes 211% inches. If 
I get $1.00.a column that will be $1.19, 
I guess. Maybe I can get more next week. 
I will if I can get a long item about some- 
thing, but don’t know what it will be. I 
will cut out my items and send them in 
this letter because Mother says letters go 
faster to soldiers than papers do. I 
worked with the boys at the garden this 
afternoon and I got tired carrying the 
papers, and I am sleepy and I am going 
to bed now. Good night. Please write 
soon, and if you can write that letter for 
the paper. 
Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 
P. S—When I cut out my items I 
measured them and they were only 1 
column and 21% inches because I measured 
one of them twice before. That makes 
only about $1.18. What do you think 
of the SCHOOL NOTES, with Robert 
Shockley, Jr., School Reporter for The 
Clarion all with little stars around it— 
looks fine, don’t you say so? Wonder what 
Spike will say when he sees it?—Rosr. 





Sunpay. 
Dear Father—Mr. Young had our class 
today and he said they were going to 
take Captain Buchanan out for a bu 
ride this afternoon to Rodgers hill so he 
could see the tower the Scouts built. 
Well, when Mr. Judith drove up to the 
farm this afternoon with Capt. Buchanan, 
and they got right there at the big gate 
from the road, what happened do you sup- 
pose?—Eleven boys jumped up from back 
of one of those big stone posts and yelled— 
Rah-rah-ray 
What we say— 
Captain Buchanan, 
U. S. A. 
Buchanan—Buchanan—Buchanan ! 
Captain Buchanan touched his hat and 
smiled, and then he turned to Mr. Judith 
and said, Did you re’ this, Judith? and 
(Concluded on page 26) 












Story that the Keg 
Told Me 


By ADIRONDACK (W. H. H.) MURRAY 


Illustrated by A. O. 








Scorr 


“‘God of heaven, man, what is 
that?? He mill IO at the 
shattered Keg.” 





W pes that mysterious canoe ap- 
peared on the bosom of the lonely 
lake, I thought that I was looking 

upon a vision of a spectral nature. 
In spite of all my belief that I was alone 
on this remote beach, there sat the man in 
the boat, only a few rods off shore. He 
was as motionless as a mirage, as silent 
as the very lake itself. A few eerie mo- 
ments passed; then the boat began to move 
slowly toward me, gently propelled by a 
skilful paddle. As it approached,. the 
light of the full moon streaming upon it 
made it easy for me to study its occu- 

ants. Near the bow I could discern a 

ound crouching. In the stern sat the 
paddler, his rifle across his knees. 

“Hello, the camp there!” shouted the 
man in the boat. 

“Hello!” I called, glad enough to find 
that my strange visitor was no appari- 
tion. 

The canoe came ashore, I greeted the 
boatman, and together we walked up 
toward the camp, the hound following us 
in a leisurely fashion.- There I replen- 
ished the fire. Then for a moment the 
stranger and I stood and looked at each 
other. He was over six feet in height, 
but so symmetrically proportioned in his 
physical stature that, great as it was, he 
was neither awkward nor ungainly. But 
for the fact that his eye had lost its earlier 
brightness and that his hair was sprinkled 
with threads of gray, it would have been 
impossible to believe that he had reached 
three-score years and ten, for his form was 
still erect, his step elastic, and his voice 
clear and strong. His features were regu- 
lar and strong, giving proof of the man’s 
self-reliant and indomitable character. 
Years, perhaps a lifetime of activity in 
the woods and on the lakes had bronzed 
the man. From beneath heavy eyebrows 
looked eyes gray in color and baffling in 
depth. The man’s whole appearance at- 
tracted me singularly. 

“Thank ye for your welcome, mister,” 
he began. “I shouldn’t have dropped in on 
ye at this onseemly hour, but the line of 
our smoke caught my eye as I was turn- 

g the point yonder. I didn’t expect to 
find a human being on these shores. I ax 
your pardon for comin’ in on ye, but I 





have memories of this spot that made me 
think strange things when I saw your 
camp. I am John Norton, the trapper. 
And who might you be, young man?” 

“I am Henry Herbert,” I replied; “but 
just call me plain Henry.” 

“Well, Henry,” began the old trapper, 
“I am going to call you that. When men 
meet in the woods they don’t put on any 
airs. I have been in these woods sixty- 
two years, and they have been a home for 
me, for my father and mother are gone, 
and I have never had wife nor child of 
my own. And I have heard of you, Henry. 
Ye be no stranger to me. For ten years 
back I have heard how you like to travel 





THs story, which is published in BOYS’ 
LIFE im abbreviated form through the 
courtesy of its author and his publishers, De 
Wolfe and Fiske Company, is the tale of a 
lone camper who to his fireside on the shore 
of @ lake had tugged a Keg which he had 
found floating on the waters supposed to be 
unknown to any but himself. This Keg, as 
the man mused over his discovery, seemed 
to change into a grotesque little man who 
related to the amazed camper how, as a Keg, 
he had contained the hoarded gold of a 
miser who broke the hearts of all who loved 
him, and is at last brought to @ state of 
despair and contrition. The camper, aroused 
from his attention to the tale by a crash, dis- 
covers that the grotesque figure has disap- 
peared and the Keg has fallen in pieces be- 
fore his fire. Rising and stepping to the 
edge of the lonely water, he ts startled by 
seeing @ boat with a man sitting motionless 
in 46. 





the woods and the waters by yourself, 
larning things that Nature does not tell 
about in crowds. I have heard, too, that 
you be a good shot, and that you know 
the ways of outwitting the trout and the 
— . Hearing about you this way, I 

ew some day that I would come across 
your trail; but I never thought to run agin 
you to-night, for I’d no idee that mortal 
man knowed this lake, save me—save me 
and that other . . .” 

The old man paused, seated himself on 
the end of a log, and into the fire 
with a solemn look on his face. 

I did not feel like breaking in on his 
meditations, whatever they might be. I 


16 


was silent out of deference to his memories. 

“This lake,” John Norton said at length, 
“this lake is a strange place. I have not 
been here for eleven years. No other place 
in all this wide country makes me feel 
as this place does.” 

Again he fell into a reverie. I, mean- 
while, busied myself with supper; and as 
soon as this was prepared, the two of us 
enjoyed it as only woodsmen can. 

“If you know me,” I said, “we are no 

strangers to each other, for I know you. 
Who draws the steadiest bead witha rifle; 
who is the best boatman who ever feathered 
paddle, and who is as honest a man as 
ever drew breath?—who, but John Nor- 
ton, whom I have always been wanting to 
meet. No man could be as welcome to my 
camp.” 
“Well, well,” laughed the old man, 
“when you’re at home you must be one of 
them detective fellows. I see we aren't 
no strangers to each other. And if while 
in these woods old John Norton can teach 
you any trick of huntin’ or of fishin’ or 
of trappin’ be sure he will do so for the 
welcome you have give him.” 


O we sat on either side of the fire, 
silent for a few moments. Then the old 
trapper said: 

“I am thinking of the things that hap- 
pened here long years agone. Strange 
things have come to pass on this very point. 
It is eleven year this very night that me 
and the hound slept here, and a solemn 
night it was, too. . God of heaven, 
man, what is that?” 

The old man’s startled ejaculation 
brought me to my feet as if a panther 
were upon me. Glancing at the spot he 
had indicated by look and gesture, I be- 
held only the seattered portion of the Keg. 
Not knowing what to make of the trap- 
per’s excited action, I said: 

“That? That is only a Keg I picked 
up in the lake this evening.” 

John Norton rose in silence to his feet 
and went over to where the staves lay. 
One of these he picked up and held con- 
templatively in hand. 

“The ways of the Lord are past the 
knowing of mortals,” he said. “But per- 
haps in the long run He brings the wrong 
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to the right, and so makes the evil in the 
world to praise him. Henry,” said the 
Old Trapper, looking keenly at me, “I 
have a mind to tell you the story of the 
man who owned that Keg. A strange tale 
it be, but a true one, and the teachings of 
it be solemn.” ae . 

Eagerly I ur im to give me the 
clair 4 iat of which, at leah I felt that 
I already knew. 

“It was eleven year agone, in this very 
month, that I came down the inlet yonder 
into the lake. The moon was nigh her 
full, and everything looked solemn and 
white just as it do now. Lord knows I 
little thought to meet a man in these 
solitudes a a I run agin what I am tell- 
ing ye of. 

“I was paddling down this side of the 
lake when I heard the strangest sounds 
I ever heard coming out of a bird or beast. 
Ye better believe, Henry, that I sot and 
listened until I was nothing but ears. 
But nary a thing could I make out of it. 


After awhile I said I would try to ambush . 


the creetur and find out what mouth had 
a language that old John Norton couldn’t 
understand. As I got nearer the shore, 
my boat just drifting in the moonlight, 
I heerd a kind of crawling sound as if 
the brute was a-trailing himself on the 
ground. The shake of a bush give me the 
line on him, and I felt sure that in a min- 
ute I could let the lead drive where it 
ought to go. I had my rifle to my face, 
when by the Lord of marcy, Henry, I dis- 
kivered I had ambushed a man! 

“And, Henry,” he continued, “the words 
of the man was words of prayer. Never 
in my life was I taken so unawares or 
was so onbalanced as when I heard the 
voice of that man I had mistook for an 
animal break out in prayer. For a minute 
the blood stopped in my heart, and my 
hair moved in my scalp; then I shook like 
a man with the chills. I had come that 
nigh being a murderer, Henry! 

“How that man prayed! He prayed for 
help as one calls to a comrade when his 
boat has gone down under him in the 
rapids, and he knows he must have help or 
die. This man’s soul was struggling hard, 
I tell ye. The words of his cry come out 
of his mouth like the words of one who is 
surely lost unless somebody saves him. It’s 
dreadful for a man to live in such a way 
that he has to pray in that fashion; for we 
ought to live, Henry, so that it is cheerful 
like to meet the Lord, and pleasant to hold 
converse with Him. 

“I sot in my boat till his 
praying was done; then I 
ugged myself close in un- 
der the bushes, for I heard 
him coming down toward 
the shore. And he did come, 
and come close to me; and 
in his arms he carried some- 
thing very heavy. In a mo- 
ment I heard him shove a 
boat out from the bushes; 
then, getting in, he pushed 
off onto the lake. He held 
for the center of it; and 
when he had come nigh to 
the middle of it, he laid his 
paddle down, and lifted 
something into the air. This 
he turned upside down, and 
out streamed into the water 
something that glinted in the 
moonlight. After that, he 
come paddling back for the 
shore. Myself—I kept shy 
of the man that night, but 
the next morning I went to 
the stranger’s camp. 


“There was nothing in sight but an old 
ragged tent, sagging at every seam. 
called aloud so that mayhap the man 
would answer me. But no’ answer came, 
I walked up to the tent and drew aside 
the rotten flap. And, Henry, there lay 
thepman senseless before me! I thought 
he was dead, and I onkivered my head. 
But the hound here knowed better, for he 
began to wag his tail. I went in, and 
found that the man was still breathing. I 
lifted him in my arms, Henry, and 5 
him out of the foul air of that tent, taking 
him down to, the warm sunshine on the 


point. 
“F OR a long while I thought he was 
going to die in my arms. He just lay 


there lifeless-like, a-looking across the 
lake with eyes half-shut. But the sun and 
air revived him; and after a long while 
he stirs and says: 

“‘Old man, who are you who are s0 
kind to me?’ 5 

“I tells him I was John Norton, the 
trapper. 

“*T am John Roberts,’ he says, ‘and I 
haven’t a friend on the earth, nor do I 
deserve one. Old man, you can not under- 
stand, because you have lived an inno- 
cent life, but I am a sinner—a wretched 
sinner. And my moments here are num- 
bered. I will tell you of my crimes; I will 
confess them, for they lie heavy on my 
heart. 

“‘John Norton, I was a miser; I had 
a heart with a passion for gold. For the 
evil love of money I turned my face away 
from my kind. My wife b deserted. My 
only child I refused, with curses, to see, 
even when she sent for me as she la 
dying. John Norton, I gave all for gold. 
And the more I 
loved it, the more 
I hated man. 
With my dread- 
ful lust there 
grew suspicion 
of every oné. All 
ties of affection 
were severed. I 


“I hugged myself close in under the bushes, watching.” 





















lived alone, hoarding my gold and gloating 


I over it. 


At last I fled from the habitations of 
men, bringing my gold, my god, with me 
in a Keg. Here on this lonely shore I 
thought to be happy, far from my own 
kind, far from*any danger that my pre- 
cious treasure be stolen. But, Joh.. -Jor- 
ton—and a dying man is speaking—for 
all my counting of the bright gold on the 
sands here, and my dancing about it as a 
devil might, laughing and singing—I was 
unhappy. I knew that God was watch- 
ing me and was disapproving. I could not 
but think of my wife and child. The 
thought of them began to make the gold 
hateful to me. Ah, then, old man, I be- 
gan to pray the Lord to deliver me! It 
was a bitter struggle I fought, but at 
length He rescued me. He gave me 
strength, John Norton, to overcome the 


- Wicked One; he gave me strength to 


break away from my sin; he gave me 
strength last night to pour every piece 
of gold that had been for me both love 
and life, into the lake there. I shall never 
see it more, and I am happy.’” 

“After that, he lay silent-like, looking 
up at the blue sky. Then his eyes closed, 
and I thought him sleeping. But suddenly 
he started up, saying, ‘A light, a light! I 
see a light! Then, Henry, he sank back 
into my arms and spoke no more. I hope 
my passing may be as peaceful as his, and 
my face as calm as was his after his battle 
of life was over. 

“The next day I buried him up yonder 
under them hemlocks—having no one to 
help me, but doing it respectful-like, as all 
such should be done. There he lies, Henry, 
the man who was the owner of that Keg— 
John Roberts—the miser who repented be- 
fore it was too late. Nor 
do I doubt,” he added, in 
his kindly tone, “but he’s 
been forgiven by those he 
wronged.’ 


The Flag’s Birthday 


EPTEMBER 14th, 1917, 

is the 108rd anniversary 
of the writing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Our most 
popular national anthem 
was written by Francis 
Scott Key aboard an enemy 
ship near the City of Balti- 
more, and this spring that 
city, vt — appropria- 
tion, offered a prize of $1,000 
for the best concise expres- 
sion of the American spirit 
in the form of a National 
Creed. This prize is to be 
awarded on Sept. 14. 

A noted group of authors, 
artists an editors, _who 
form a patriotic organiza- 
tion “The Vigilantes,” .was 
very active in bringing about 
this action by the City of 
Baltimore. 

One of the number, Mr. 
Hermann Hagedorn, has ad- 
dressed a most remorkable 
message to the youth of 
America in a small book en- 
titled, “You Are the Hope 
of the World” (Macmillan & 
Co.). We are privileged, on 
the second page of this issue 
of eg Lirz, to publish a 
a message from Mr. 

agedorn to Boy Scouts, 
the first half of which is an 
excerpt from the book, 
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Well HEN the new geog- 
a WwW W nphies come out, 
ay -- Europe should be 


all one color,—blood-red. 
This will indicate the new brotherhood of 
nations which will follow this war, and at 
the same time will be a reminder of the 
fearful cost of world democracy in human 
blood. Russian armies have been giving 
way before the onslaughts of the Teutons, 
Russia lacking the steadying hand of a 
strong government; but hope is still ex- 
pressed that Russian nationalism, under the 
lead of Kerensky, will yet assert itself and 
throw off the invader. In the west the 
French have held their ground, and the 
British have thrust back the Germans per- 
haps an eighth of an inch on the map of 
Flanders. But that eighth of an inch is 
as troublesome to the Kaiser as a bayonet 
plunged that far in his eye. Greece and 
Siam are both formally in the war against 
the Central allies. The American forces 
are entrenching, even getting into the fight- 
ing. Our President has taken some dras- 
tic steps in relation to the shipment of 
foodstuffs and steel to neutral countries in 
the hope of stopping the sending of ex- 
cess quantities from those countries into 
Germany. Much so-called peace talk is 
reported in the press. The Socialists of 
Germany, Austria, France, possibly other 
European countries, have called a great 
conference at Stockholm for September 9- 
12, from which further peace demands may 
be heard. America is experiencing the 
great draft which is to place maybe 2,000,- 
000 of our finest young men under arms 
subject to orders to proceed to the front. 


They have been making 


A City Seattle look something like 
Becomes New York, only in the f 
an Island. 


process Seattle gets a wa- 


ter front of more than 130 miles as against | 


New York’s 48 (that is, Manhattan’s). 
Next winter you will “bound” Seattle like 
this: “Seattle is bounded on the east by 
Lake Washington, deep fresh water about 
25 miles long and three to five wide; on 
the south and west by Puget Sound (salt) ; 
and on the north by the new deep water 
lock canal completed this summer at a 
total cost of nearly $5,000,000, to say noth- 
ing of the cost of regrading streets, build- 
ing new bridges, and doing other things 


A lock on the gigantic ship canal which is making an island of Seattle. 


to adjust the city to the change.” The 
change includes the dredging of the new 
waterway to Lake Union, in the very heart 
of Seattle. The two lakes named are nine 
feet above the waters of the Sound at 
high tide. The new canal will take the 
largest merchant ships afloat, which is do- 
ing enough, for it’s only the ships afloat 
that count. Unless somebody had had the 
vision and the go, and the gumption (see 
page 2) Seattle would never have been de- 
veloped in this way. 


Animals But I may meet ’em yet, 
I’ve for the paper says they 
Never Met. arrived at the Zoological 








Park, New York, recently, to the great de- 
light of Dr. William T. Hornaday. Check 
off those you know all about: First 
is the rabbit-eared bandicot; then a 
water mongoose; a tree kangaroo (must 
be fun watching them climb trees); the 
yellow-footed rock wallaby; a Paddy Mel- 
len wallaby (sounds interesting); a Tas- 
manian black phalanger; marsupial mice; 
snake-neck turtles; blue-tongue lizards and 
dragon lizards. There were several of 
each of these, and I forgot to name the 
rufus-necked wallabies. It. was very dis- 
appointing to learn that the shipment did 
not contain certain specimens that were ex- 
pected, among them a duck-billed platypus, 
which is the only combination of animal, 
fish and bird known. Says the reporter: 
“It has a duck bill, web feet, broad, fat 
horny tail which is used as a rudder in 
swimming and as a club in a fight, lays 
eggs and suckles its young. Without rea- 


i son, the duck-billed platypus will leave its 


lonely cavern on the bed of the sea for the 
shore and climb to the top of a tall palm 


i tree. From that vantage point it will sur- 


vey the scenery for a few moments and 
then dive from the tree into the sea. When 
pleased the platypus will rub its back 


Hagainst a rock and softly gurgle. When 


displeased it jabs things with its tail.” 


| The reporter fails to say what musical in- 


sei strument the platypus prefers, or if it is 





These Russian girls, Vera and Margaret Lody- 
guine, whose mother is an American, the father 
@ Russian, have come to America to finish their 
education after having witnessed some of the 
exciting revolutionary scenes in Petrograd and 
actually assisting the government in establishing 
order. National Headquarters, Boy Scouts of 
America, was the first place visited by these cour- 
ageous young ladies, who gave inspiring accounts 
of the achievements of the Russian Boy Scouts. 


| To Go. the 





good for bait. But at that he says much 


=] more than Webster. 


Some men play golf so 
as to get thirsty enough to 
drink whiskey and wine at 
“nineteenth hole” (a 
bar). But Francis Ouimet, golf champion, 
is quoted in the Watchman-Examiner as 
declaring that the big players of the coun- 
try are realizing that they can play @ 


Golf’s 
19th Hole 


1 better game “dry” than they can with even 
} a minimum amount of “wetting.” 


Don’t I have just read a state- 


. ment credited to the Jour- 
Get This nal of the National Educa- 
Wrong. tional Association, to the 


effect that the Japanese Government, de- 
siring to find out by a special examination 
which of the boys it had sent to foreign 
institutions to be educated were most worth 
the expense, could discover no kind of éx- 
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amination for the purpose. A university 
made a search through the biographies of 
a lot of truly great men, and reported that 
the “one most prevalent characteristic of 
men of mark in their school days is that 
they couldn’t pass their examinations.” 
Then the article goes on and names several 
Americans who never could pass examina~ 
tions:—Thomas Edison; Charles W. Eliot, 
former president of Harvard; . Henry 
Ward Beecher, and others. The .trguble 
in all this is, it’s not a sure sign of. future 
greatness to be unable to pass your ex- 
aminations. I never could pass. mine. 
There was a fellow in the same prep. 
school who could. His name is Henry P. 
Davison. 


The California Fish and 


~~ ops Game bulletin for July 
Re gives rules for handling 


loaded guns. 
“There is a fundamental rule in the - 
dling of loaded firearms which, 
if observed by all, would pre- 
vent hundreds of casualties 
every year. That rule is sim- 
ply: ‘Don’t point the muzzle 
of the firearm toward another 


person, especially when the 
gun is not loaded’” Of 
course, the final clause is a 


little pleasantry. But this cer- 
tainly is a good rule. The 
weak spot, so far as_ the 
trenches are concerned, is that 
qualifying “if observed by all.” 
But for home consumption 
(Winchester contestants say), 
the rule is absolutely O. K. 


If the sudden 


Shortest resumption of 
~ 7 rd. power by the 
n o boy “Emperor” 


of China, as reported in Boys’ 
Lire for August, can be spoken 
of as the beginning of a new 
dynasty, it may also be. de- 
scribed as the shortest one in 
history, inasmuch as the armed 
forces of the republic overcame 
the military clique which was behind the 
effort to upset the presidency within the 
space of a week, At present that great 
nation is far from tranquil, but most ob- 
servers believe that the republican form 
of government will prevail there. 


Texas; one of our most 


Sonceny B interesting states, recently 
naar orig injected a new item into 


legislative procedure by 
causing all members of the State Legisla- 
ture to be searched for pistols and other 
weapons by special deputy sergeants at 
arms before taking their seats at the ses- 
sion of August Ist, when impeachment 
charges against the Governor of that state 
were filed by the Speaker of the House. 
During the reading of the impeachment 
charges a number of Rangers were’ sta- 
tioned in the Capitol as a body guard for 
the Governor. This deplorable incident in 
our history was brought about through 
accusations of a serious character against 
the honesty of the Governor of Texas. 


In July it was reported 


ae that Sir Edward Carson 
s ice had been « succeeded as 


First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in the British Cabinet by Sir Eric 
Campbell Geddes, a change that was con- 
sidered of great importance. Sir Eric, who 
is only forty years old, at seventeen left 


school in England to take up practical 
engineering in America, and found his ex- 
= in the Homestead Steel Works of 

ittsburg and with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. He remained in America until 
he was twenty-one and then went to India, 
and at the outbreak of the war was called 
home by Lord Kitchener to aid in the all- 
important transportation question of the 
Empire. His rapid rise to great power is 
largely attributed to the American hustle 
which he acquired in those early formative 
years, and never lost. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James G. Harboard, 
who is described as the right-hand man of 
General Pershing, started out while a poor 
farm boy to be a soldier, He attended 
the Kansas State Agricultural College and 
then, learning of a vacancy for West 
Point, set out to win it and failing re- 
turned to the farm more determined than 





Copyright by International Film Service. 
A “close-up” of Cabinet officers being limbered up by the famous 
Walter Camp, who is trying to whip our national leaders into physical 
fitness for the tasks of wartime. 


into the army and upward through the 
ranks to his present command. He has 
seen service in Cuba and the Philippines, 
and is described as one of the ablest men 
in the army. 

That favorite hero of schoolboys, Gen- 
eral Philip H. Sheridan, as described in a 
recent magazine story about his boyhood, 
was a bashful youth who never wished a 
fuss to be made over him. He had a great 
capacity for friendship, as was proved on 
many an occasion, and was noted among 
his youthful companions for his integrity 
and fairness, which led him often to be 
called upon to settle their disputes. He 
was a boy who expressed himself in action 
rather than words: his thoughts became 
deeds. And when that message of disaster 
came up from the South at break of day 
to Winchester, twenty miles away, the boy 
of action knew just what to do to turn the 
tide of defeat. 


It is true that the sun is 


a higher than the Woolworth 
D: building in New York, but 
anger. 


a fire engine called the 


with another hose they could pump a 
stream 1,200 feet in the air. Well, next to 
preventing fires altogether, the best thing 
is putting them out quick. One ¢areless 
boy can easily start a fire that even the 
New York Special couldn’t extinguish. And 
one careless boy by being careful instead, 
—can prevent many a fire. 


Dr. John H. Finley, New 


aes York State Commissioner 
Wi out of Education, who has re- 
Windows. 


cently returned from an 
extensive investigation of school conditions 
in France in wartime, states that the ad- 
vice of France to the nations is to main- 
tain national efficiency by keeping the edu- 
cation of youth up to the highest standards. 
France, said Dr. Finley, has restricted the 
use of food, fuel and light; she has done 
everything she can to strengthen herself 


It begins: ever to succeed, This fixity of purpose for war, but she has not lessened her ef- 
and persistency in trying at last got him 


fort to educate her youth. She has even 
opened schools in caves and 
provided teachers and pupils 
with gas masks. And men 
teachers who had gone to the 
front, their places filled by wo- 
men, have returned wounded 
beyond further fighting, to take 
up again their work in the 
schools, building up “the de- 
fences of tomorrow.” And 
America’s defenders of tomor- 
row -are the boys who are fitting 
themselves today by _ school 
work for the tasks ahead. (See 


page 18). 


Trees have 


sna become of first 
a importance in 
the war. It is pointed out in 


“American Forestry” that the 
thousand wooden vessels talked 
of for a néw emergency mer- 
chant marine would require 
more than 1,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. New barracks and 
other governmental building 
operations will require vast 
uantities. And if there 
should be a real coal shortage this winter, 
as some predict, wood will become a popu- 
lar fuel in the home and factory. The 
same — urges the careful conserva- 
tion of every little as well as big woodlot, 
and the laying in of wood supplies wher- 
ever possible. Besides this latter interest- 
ing and, to Scouts, very personal applica- 
tion of the subject, there is the broader 
one seen in the sending to England of 
ten urfits of American woodmen from our 
New England states to assist that nation 
in the conservation of its forest supply. 
These units were equipped right down to 
the smallest detail, even lugging alo 
complete portable sawmills, and crea’ 
mveh interest and favorable comment on 
their arrival. Similar units are to go to 
France, where forestry is a real science. 
The units consist of about 40 men each, be- 
sides horses. By the way, it won’t do any 
harm to inquire of the Forest Service of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington 
how you can get into action to serve your 
country as an amateur woodsman. Forest 
fires, for example, cause an average annual 
loss of 70 human lives and $25,000,000 to 


New York Special has thrown a stream to $50,000,000 worth of timber in the United 


the 58th floor of that building and then 
sprayed it with a nozzle pressure of 67 


pounds to the square inch; a pressure suf- equivalent to one 


States. The fuel value—not the bonfire 
value—of two pounds of wood is roughly 
und of 


ficient to throw the stream 300 feet higher, heavier the fire w the more heat to the 


according to Chief Kenlon of the 
York Fire Department, who added that 


ew cord. 


Hickory, oak, beech, hard mapl 
locust, ash, and elm have high heat ci 
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By 
WALTER WALDEN 








Keeping Up With the 
Story 


HE Scouts of the Whippoor- 
will Patrol of Riverton, a 
small town on the Mississippi 
River, build a houseboat for a 
cruise with their Scoutmaster, 
Maclay. At Blair, their first 
stop, they visit the pearl but- 
ton factories and meet Marvin 
Blaisdell, a pearl fisher, who 
tells them the story of a fine 
old house on a deserted farm 
ten miles above Riverton, in 
whose history he had had a 
get some forty years before. 
roperty had been staked 
and t in a card game by 
John Albright, its 
owner. 


issipated 

Tom Britton, the win- 

ner, did not enjoy his sses- 
sion but was restrain from 
cootering it by a sister. On the 
death Albright, however, he 
secretly deeded the farm to Al- 
bright’s widow, who was living 
im poverty with two children. 
Fearing his sister’s wrath, he 
hid the . left home, and a 
year later entrusted to Brais- 
dell, the pearl fisher, directions 
im a secret writing for finding 
the deed. He wrote that he 
was ill and would send the key 
to the cryptogram later, but 
died without sending it. Among 
other thrilling adventures, the 
Scouts get on the trail of Si 
Boggs; an old servant, to whom 
they suspect Tom Britton has 





Boy Scouts 


“Well, well! 





Who'd a thought to see you so soon 





again!” 


Illustrated by 
Watt. Lovupersack 











Boggs play the king’s fool, 
making grimances, and re- 
peating foolish-wise phrases 
that he taught him. 

“He said it was like they 
used to do hundreds o’ years 
ago,” explained Boggs. 

The scoutmaster recog- 
nized in these things Brit- 
ton’s romantic nature, which 
accounted as well for his in- 
terest in Boggs’ queer make- 
up of face. 

Thomas Britton finally 
tired of his inn, and trav- 
elled to California, taking 
George Washington Si Boggs 
along with him. It was then 
that Britton sickened and 
Boggs became his nurse. 

When Britton came to see 
that his end was drawing 
near, he made Boggs some- 
what his confidant, telling 
him how he had come into 
possession of his mansion on 
the Mississippi River; and 
how he had made and 
secreted a paper that was to 
make restitution to the prop- 
er owners; and of a secret 
writing, telling the place of 











intrusted the key to the cryp- 

togram. Boggs flees to a cave to hide the 
paper, but the Scouts track him and find him 
deep in the cave, lost, ill and terrified. 


Cuapter XVI 


The Fugitive’s Story—Goodbye 
Whippoorwill 


66 ELL, now, my man,” said Mr. 
Maclay, “you can talk freely 
to us.” 

“I hid the paper jest inside— 
hereabouts,” related Boggs. “I dug a 
hole with my knife and put it in. q went 
to sleep an’ woke up, hearin’ noises, an’ 
got scart, an’ dug up the paper an’ run 
in farther. I got to feelin’ the chills comin’ 
on; I heard more noises, got scart some- 
one was a-comin’, an’ dug a hole an’ 
buried the paper in. I don’t know how 
fur I was, but when I tried to find out 
where I hid it, I couldn’t find the paper 
no more. I broke off one o’ them sharp 
things an’ stuck up over it, but I couldn’t 
find it nohow, an’ all my matches give 
out. It’s the paper Mr. Britton told me, 
ten year back, to give to Marvin Blaisdell, 
an’ I jest has got to git that paper.” 

The man trembled with excitement, as 
he dwelt on the realization. of the loss, 
and Mr. Maclay tried to quiet him by a 
promise of his and Wayne's help in a 
search. 

When the Scouts had all been called 
in, it was not a difficult job with so many 
hands to get the sick man down to the 
boats. By the time they got back to 
King’s Island his spell of fever seemed 


to have run its course, leaving him stronger. 

Wayne had come to experience some 
discomfort of spirit over the man’s evident 
fear of officers of law, so his relief was 
very considerable when it came out that 
evening that Boggs was innocent of any 
real crime. After supper, the scoutmaster 
and Wayne had the man alone between 
them in the fisherman’s shack and got his 
story complete. He was quite ignorant 
of school learning, barely able to read 
simple words; and his speech was so un- 
couth that there will be no attempt to re- 
peat his story in his own words. 


IS name, he said, was George Wash- 

ington Si Boggs; he was born in the 
mountains of Arkansas, and when death 
had taken his only protector, his mother, 
he ran away from home. He had travelled 
far, and suffered much. In his search for 
work he saw, pretty generally, the cold 
shoulder, and was like to have starved, 
were it not that he found here and there 
such unpleasant tasks as others refused, 
and on rare occasions he met with those 
who had pity in their hearts. 

It was plain to Wayne that the poor 
fellow’s unprepossessing appearance had 
as much to do with his troubles as his 
misfortune of ignorance. 

Finally, he came across Thomas Britton, 
in Idaho, who gave him asylum, and treated 
him kindly. Britton kept a sort of road- 
side inn, and he kept . W. Si Boggs 
to wait on him and relieve him of menial 
tasks. Britton had playful moods (as 
Boggs’ narrative evidenced) when he made 
himself king, and rigged up a rag doll on 
a stick with little , bells, and had 
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hiding, which he had sent to 
his friend, Marvin Blaisdell, fisherman, 
near Hannibal; but that he still retained 
the key to this secret —s He gave 
to Boggs the paper bearing this key and 
made him take an oath to deliver it faith- 
fully with his own hand, and to make it 
known to no one but his friend Blaisdell. 
And when Britton should be dead, Boggs 
was to find sewn in his waistcoat five 
hundred dollars in bills, which he be- 
queathed to Boggs in return for his faith- 
fulness in performing this last act for his 
benefactor. 

It was when Thomas Britton was laid 
out, awaiting the coffin, that Boggs was 
discovered in the act of extracting the five 
hundred dollars in bills from the waist- 
coat. He was accused of robbing the dead. 
Boggs refused to divulge the nature of 
the task for the performance of which he 
was to have the money, so he was sent to 
prison for ten years. 

Before nine years of his sentence had 
passed he succeeded in peer nay | with the 
paper still in his possession, hid in an 
amulet hung about his neck. Boggs had 
set out after all these years to perform 
the task he had sworn to do. In constant 
fear of capture, he had known much suf- 
fering in the months it had required to 
make his way to Hannibal. And as he 
neared the end of his journey he -was 
taken with malaria. 

“An’ now I lost thet paper up yandah,” 
he said, despair in his look. “His ghost’ll 
hant me!—his ghost’ll hant me!” 

The scoutmaster put a friendly hand 
on Boggs’ shoulder. 

“Never mind, my r man,” he said. 
“Wayne, here, will go with you tomorrow 
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to hunt for it. Even if you don’t find it, 


maybe we'll make out some way without 
it. You’ve done your best. ou have 
been very faithful.” 
HE whole of the next , with the 
other Scouts’ +help, and lines and 


candles, Wayne and Boggs searched the 
cave, through miles of passages, it seemed. 
But all in vain. There seemed no end to 
those galleries, and a year’s search might 
not reveal to them the place. 

Boggs’ lamentations were pitiable, and 
Wayne was deeply moved. He promised the 
poor fellow that he would go to the widow 
Albright, who now had the secret writing, 
and that he would work months, if need be, 
to decipher it. And he promised Bog; 
that he should be taken along, so that he 
might learn the result. 

When they returned to the Whippoor- 
will at dusk Boggs had some measure of 
cheer, which seemed to take its source in 
a growing faith in Wayne. A couch was 
made for him on the houseboat, and the 
scoutmaster dosed him with quinine to 
vanquish the malaria, 

Islands, hills, woods, fields, steamboats, 
fishers’ boats, buoys, dams continually 
passing in panorama lost none of their 
interest for the Scouts;- and when the 
houseboat was moored, on successive eve- 
nings near Louisiana, Mozier, and Turkey 
Landing, they got ashore and explored 
with the same old vim. On July they 

assed the mouth of the muddy Missouri 

in the afternoon; and before noon on the 
next they sighted the Eads bridge and 
the steamer-lined levee of St. Louis. 

“Hooray!” shouted Phil. 

There was a great exhilaration in the 
scene. Tugs puffed billows of black smoke; 
over the big arches of the great bridge 
streamed cars, a variety of other vehicles, 
and humans afoot. The clanging of loco- 
motives’ bells and the tooting of their 
whistles added to the effect. The inter- 
minable rows of tall buildings with smok- 
ing chimneys told of the extent and com- 
a! of the activity concentrated there. 

“What are you hurrahing about, Phil?” 
es Ray. “I hope you're not tired 
of the Whippoorwill.” 

“Aw, don’t throw cold water,” returned 
Phil. “I’m trying to forget about that.” 

Wayne, too, suffered mixed feelings. He 
was torn between regret over quitting the 
houseboat and his eagerness to embark on 
the new task he had set himself. 

The Whippoorwill floated under the 
great bridge, passing the busiest portion of 
the levee, and found a mooring below in 
a region of poor shacks. 


| pete | near two days they did the sights, 
and while they roamed about under the 
guidance of St. Louis Scouts there was 


being set in a gold. scarf-pin the little 
pearl Bertie Hill had found in the com- 
pany of Marvin Blaisdell, to be presented B 


to the scoutmaster as a souvenir and mark 
of gratitude. The fox was presented to 
the zoological gardens; and the pain of 
giving up the Whippoorwill was eased by 
transferring it to a troop of Scouts to use 
for their headquarters. They promised 
to give it tender care. 

en on August 2nd the Scouts placed 
their luggage in an express wagon and 


tramped fondly, if solemnly, all about the 
Whippoorwill for the last time. As they 
marched away (Geo. W. Si Boggs in tow) 
up the levee, they looked back Sm time 


to time, so long as it rémained in view. 
Even Phil was properly subdued. Even 
the boat j as if aban- 


doned by those it had served faithfully. 

The river voyage with its excitements 
was done. But the river, in floating them 
in the way of Hiram Blaisdell, and Boggs, 
and the Cryptograph, had started them un- 
awares toward new adventures. Wayne, 
particularly, was headed straight for a 
mystery. 

Cuapter XVII 


Return Voyage—Hiram Blaisdell 


T one o’clock the Scouts and scout- 

master and Boggs were aboard the 

steamer St. Anthony. They took a 
turn back to see their two skiffs, stored on 
the Texas deck. The boats seemed a link 
between themselves and the Whippoorwill. 
At two, the pilot pulled the rope that set 
clanging the starting-bell below and the 
steamer set its bows into the current. 

Immediately the Scouts began to live 
over again their recent adventures on the 
great old Mississippi. The old scenes took 
on a fresh interest because of a new point 
of view—looking up the river. But they 
had been such good observers under their 
scoutmaster’s guidance that they seldom 
failed to recognize familiar marks, even to 
the very trees to which the Whippoorwill 
had been made fast. 

They were up before daylight next morn- 
ing, about the pilot-house. A little before 
six each Scout stood with his binoculars 
trained on the Missouri hills. 

“There it is!” said Slicky, pointing to 
a clump of bushes on the hillside. 

Boggs fairly trembled as he recollected 
the terrible hours he had spent lost in the 
cave within those hills. 

“And there’s Miller in his boat!” came 
from Ray, who had turned to the other 
side of the puffing steamer, now approach- 
ing King’s Island. 

“Ahoy, Miller!” yeiled Phil, waving his 
arm. 

The fisherman looked up. “Howdy! 
Scouts,” he returned, grinning, and “How- 
dy! Boggs,” as he recognized his old 
acquaintance. 

“Howdy!” said Boggs. He walked 
toward the stern as if to keep his former 
benefactor as long as possible in view. 

The stop at Hannibal was short and as 
the steamboat again started there came 
the call to breakfast. But the Scouts re- 
fused (even Phil) to leave the deck till 
they had viewed the next landmark, to 
which ten minutes of thumping of the 
paddle-wheels brought .them. 

“There’s Turtle Island!” said Leslie. 

“Gee! I'll never forget that night,” said 


ert. 
“Looks like the high bank’s still crum- 
bling away,” said Joe. 












Meand to the boats.” 


“But it’s "song now,” said Charles. “Looks 
now like there never could be any such 
waves as we saw that night.” 


Noon found them passing * mouth of 


the creek, far which they 
on the hill four ; directly they 
i ean Island, where the 
had berthed; and then came 
the opening of Smoot’s Chute, where the 
cyclone had struck the steamer and brought 
the Scouts so exciting an experience. 

Late in the afternoon came the rapids, 
where the professor’s launch had bumped= 
a hole in its hull and nearly sunk. It was 
nearing seven when the sfeamer passed 
Anvil Island. 

“We sure had royal sport there,” said 
Ray. “I wonder if those fellows have 
started their troop yet?” 

“Aw, sure, they started the very next 
day,” declared Slicky. “I know that kind.” 

The Scouts were a bit sorry to miss 
Hickory Island, which they must pass in 
the night. 

“I'd like to get another look at George 
Mackinac Jackson and his ‘li’l Lisbet’ 
Ann,” declared Ray. 


T four o’clock in the morning, just 

after passing Beaver Island, the 
home of Marvin Blaisdell, the steamer’s 
captain obligingly set Wayne, the scout- 
master, and Boggs ashore, at a small port. 
For it was their purpose to visit Marvin 
Blaisdell, to obtain what help he might be 
able to give—out of his acquaintance with 
the late Thomas Britton’s peculiarities— 
toward this new quest of Wayne’s. The 
three stood in the dark on the shore, as 
the steamer backed away. 

“Regards to Mr. Blaisdell, Wayne,” 
called Ray. 

As soon as day came, the scoutmaster 
had little difficulty in borrowing a row- 
boat, and it took only a few minutes to 
row to Beaver Island and make shore at 
the old pearl fisher’s shack. They saw 
smoke issuing from the little black smoke- 
stack. Mr. Blaisdell’s face showed for a 
moment at the window, and then the door 


opened. 

“Well, well!” he said, “who’d « thought 
to see you so soon again. You’r> just in 
time for a cup of hot coffee.’ 

When the guests gathered round the 
table and the fisherman had been made 
acquainted with Geo. W. Si Boggs and 
his story of the tribulations of his mission, 
he was properly astonished. 

“Little did I suspect,” said he, “when I 
opened my eyes this morning, that I should 
this day hear again from Thom_3 Britton. 
And so you’ve been ten years getting to 
me; and to think that after all this time, 
and trouble, and the paper so near to my 
hand—it should disappear! It looks like 
fate.” 

Poor Boggs showed signs of distress. 

“Ah, my poor man,” said Blaisdell, 
“there’s no blame to you. You have done 
faithfully, yes, most faithfully—when you 


“lé was not a difficult job to get the sick man down 
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aith by telling your mission.” 





~ Wayne's ambition to«tatkte the-' 


Marvin Blaisdell turned to the Scout. 
“God bless you, my boy,” he said. “I 
hope you'll succeed. Hard enough 


been in Britton when he wrote that thing. 


intelligent face. No telling—you might 
succeed, but it'll be a hard job—a hard 
job.” 

‘ The scoutmaster questioned Blaisdell— 
Wayne listening eagerly—as to Britton’s 
peculiarities. 

“Britton was very romantic,” said Mar- 
vin Blaisdell. “He read most of the ro- 
mantic writers, but aside from some gen- 
eral talk about Poe, who was an adept 
in such things, he never said anything 
about secret writings.” He turned again 
to Wayne. “I’m sorry, my lad, that I 
know nothing more. But I see you have a 


N a certain camp inspected by the Na- 
I tional Scout Commissioner, he saw the 

head waiter take out great platters of 
meat that had not been served and throw 
it into the swill barrel; he also saw dozens 
of fresh eggs wantonly thrown away by 
the waiters when said eggs were costing 
fifty cents a dozen. : 

Another instance was a score of chick- 
ens from each of which only a thin slice 
of meat had been cut and the rest thrown 
in the garbage hole. 

This was not thrift, it was not ordinary 
waste, it was criminal destruction of valu- 
able food, and yet the same thing is now 
going on all over this country wherever 
great numbers of people congregate; and 
while roasts of beef, whole chickens, loaves 
of bread and thousands of eggs are being 
thrown away, there are people suf- 
fering for want of food! 

A Scout is thrifty, that is, he is economi- 
cal with everything he uses, he is frugal, 
saving, and does not waste things. 

Remember that there is practically noth- 
ing which is not of value if it is put away 
in a place kept for it. 

Every old nail, spike, screw, bolt and 
nut is valuable in a shop or on a farm 
and especially valuable in camp, hence all 
such things should be carefully saved and 
sorted according to sizes to be ready for 
instant use when required. 

For years I have kept a spool of fine 
brass wire in a window seat in my log 
house, because I thought it might be use- 
ful in mending a fish rod or some similar 
object, but I never expected that it would 
be borrowed by the camp dentist. 

Today two Scouts were skylarking on 
the Catlin Trail and one accidentally hit 
the other on the mouth, breaking the wire 
brace over the boy’s teeth, and the dentist 
repaired the injured brace with my long 
treasured bit of wire. Had I not pre- 
served that bit of wire the boy would have 
beer compelled to take a journey to the 





ve up your liberty rather than break 


“I mean to petition the governor of Cali- 
fornia for his pardon,” said Mr.~ Maclay. 
©“Wierhe learns the whole story, he’ll ‘not 
== itd’ then the -scoutmaster: told “of 


: 2 hes @rypto? sorrow and” 
rr . a solution should -discover the” then came Boggs and his troubles to clinch 


You are very young, but you have a fine, 


determined chin; maybe you'll succeed by 
persistence.” 

“Yes,” said the scoutmaster, “Wayne 
won’t ‘give ih . “And"thehi he has a 







Strong iitentivé; he téokpreatly to heart 
a story” of Joh ~f Tr 





of regaining it’ ‘And 
matters.” 

After dinner, Blaisdell got a launch and 
took his friends to Blair; and a train 


I ‘ * 
worked on the secret writing, and hard carried them home to Riverton, late in 


enough have others; Satan seemed to have 


the night. 
Cuarrer XVIII 


The Widow Albright 


T the Scouts’ gate, the scoutmaster 

A and Boggs— was to lodge with 

Mr. Maclay—bade Wayne good- 
night. 


“Come to headquarters after dinner to- 
morrow,” said the scoutmaster. 

Wayne’s parents were sitting up for him, 
though midnight was already passed, and 
had something warm on the stove. While 
he padded his stomach with his mother’s 
qual things, he briefly recounted some of 


Scout is Thrifty 


Timely Message to All Boys 


By DAN BEARD 
National Scout Commissioner 


> > 





hot city in order to have his tooth brace 
repaired. 

Don’t be stingy, be generous, but above 
all things do not be wasteful, be thrifty! 

Be careful of your clothes, your hat and 
shoes. Be careful with your skates, bi- 
cycle and sail boat or canoe. Show your 
thrift by taking care of these things. 

I once knew a chauffeur who could drive 
an automobile anywhere a machine could 
travel, but he never cared what became 
of the machine. He would run it without 
oil, he would allow all the water to evapo- 
rate or the gasoline to run out. He burned 
out as many as three tires on one run of 
sixty odd miles. 

He was not saving; he was not frugal; 
he was by no means thrifty. If he were 
as saving as he was skillful as a pilot he 
would have commanded the highest wages 
paid chauffeurs, but his waste cost more 
than two good men’s salaries, consequent- 
ly he was paid little and could not hold 
his place long as chauffeur. 

I have a Scout running our camp ma- 
chine and the tires are never flat; the 
grease cups are always filled; the oil is 
plenty and the water and gasoline tanks 
never empty. Because a Scout is thrifty! 

Let me say again that being thrifty 
does not mean being close or stingy, but 
it does meat being careful. > 

A lad who keeps his bicycle well pol- 
ished, well oiled, and allows no rust on it; 
who does not throw it down anywhere in 
the street or on the sidewalk, wherever he 


2S 


ie ay ahd 
a i team 3 his mother, 


his most stirring ¢xperiences on the voy- 
age down the river. 
“Well,?.said-Mr..Scott, “you’ve had some 
strenuous timess- And don't know but 
you’ve benefited a good deal by them; you 
; nger—a more 


“that you’ve come out of them alive and 
well... To think of that dreadful night !— 
and that awful bewildering cavern!” 

When Wayne napronchon Major’s stall 
on the next afternoon, the horse greeted 
him.with a whinny.and a nodding of the 
head. 

“Mrs. Maclay tells me,” said the scout- 
master, when all the boys were assembled, 
“that pretty regularly—and it seemed par- 
ticularly on the Scout meeting nights--Ma- 
jor made such a fuss with his kicking and 
all, that she was obliged to come out and 
open his window into the shop, and hang 
a lantern over the table; when he seemed 
contented to wait, even though we didn’t 
come.” 

This intelligence brought a fresh caress- 
ing to that head and neck thrust as of old 
through the window opening. Each Scout 
in turn must murmur certain endearments 
into the attentive, oscillating ears. 

(Continued on page 35) 





happens to tarry; is a careful boy and a 
careful boy is a thrifty boy. 

A boy who buys.a dollar’s worth of 
chewing gum at a time, just because he 
has a dollar to spend, is not a thrifty boy. 
He is a profligate, a thoughtless, shiftless 
spendthrift. 

That he may happen to have extremely 
wealthy parents will not alter the case, 
for thrift is a matter of habit, and of 
character. 

I have seen the-chewing gum incident 
happen dozens of times, it is not an im- 
aginary illustration. We have had chew- 
ing gum prodigals ever since Bible times 
and long before chewing gum was dis- 
covered, being produced free on the spruce 
trees in America. : 

You understand that it is not the chew- 
ing gum that counts, but the useless and 
wasteful spending of money for anything. 

A government may be a chewing gum 
profligate and waste the people’s money 
on useless things; a corporation may be 
a chewing gum profligate; any one person 
or group of persons who have money of 
their own or other people’s money may 
spend it wastefully and not carefully, and 
thus place themselves in the ranks of 
chewing gum boobs. 

A Scout is thrifty; that is, he is con- 
scientious, careful, painstaking, neat and 
economical. 

In other words, a Scout is a respectable, 
decent lad and not an irresponsible chap 
like the bums, failures and misfits one 
finds seated on the park benches or chew- 
ing the rag in the dark back rooms of 
beer. saloons. 

A Scout is a gentleman, hence a Scout 


is thrifty. 
Bw deo 
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A Little About Snakes 


A True Story of a Scout in Camp 
By EDWARD EVERETT 











NCE there 
Owes a Boy 
Scout who 
went to camp, 
when the scout 
camp opened a 
few miles from 
his home. “Pret- 
ty” they called 
him, on account 
of his pink com- 
lexion and his 
aby-like way of 
acting. “Pretty” 
was fifteen, had 
been a Scout 








Picking it up 
by the tail and 
hastening up 
the hill, he 
brought it to 
the attention of 
the Scoutmas- 
ter. “See, Mr. 
Kinsey. Wehave 
just killed a 
copperhead.” 

The Scout- 
master looked 
at it, and then 
with a little 
smile said, 











for only six “Why Fritz, 
months, and that’s no cop- 
had never yet perhead. That 
spent a_ night is simply a 
apart from his little harmless 
mother. Nobody water snake.” 

knew whether ; Around the 
or not as the campfire that 
shadows grew oe evening the fel- 
longer and asin soem «2 lows heard 


night came on 
Pretty would be 
homesick. 

After the excitement of the first even- 
ing meal and the first night around the 
camp fire had passed, tattoo and taps had 
blown, and all the Scouts were snugly 
cuddled up in their blankets, quiet was 
supposed to reign. But it was the first 
night in camp, and what could be expected 
from such a crowd? 

First in one tent was heard a snicker, 
then another, then a loud “Haw! Haw!” 
followed by a stern, “Here! You in Tent 
2! Silence!” 

All was quiet for a few minutes, when 
over on the. other side of the camp, Tent 
11 woke the echoes with a loud Bang/ 
Bang! 

Then the racket started. From one side 
and then from the other, snickers and 
giggles: “Haw! Haw!” and then “Ouch! 
Quit that!” 

At last, when day broke, everybody was 
dressed and out on the campus before the 
cook had even started breakfast. All ex- 
cept “Pretty.” “Pretty” was sound 
asleep. The only one in the camp that had 
slept much—and he had slept practically 
the whole night. 

The first day passed and others followed 
in quick succession, bringing with them 
games, swimming, boating, fishing, all the 
good things to eat a fellow could possibly 
store away; and better than all, a lot of 
good live Scout work. 


HEN, one day, came the snake—the 
first snake. Walking along the shore 
of the lake, Fritz, of the Fox Patrol, had 
suddenly stopped, seeing a movement of a 
long brown body on the ground a few 
paces before him. Taking his stick, he 
carefully approached and with two or 
three well aimed whacks finished poor old 
Mr. Snake. 
“A copperhead,” he yelled, calling two 
of the other fellows. = 


“Letting the long slender body hang around 
his neck” 


about snakes. 
Mr. Kinsey said 
there were only 
three poisonous snakes in the whole United 
States: the Copperhead, the Rattlesnake 
and the Cotton Mouth Moccasin. He il- 
lustrated how a poisonous snake could not 
jump at a person, but had to raise his 
head, open his jaws very wide, and strike 
down, in order that the fangs in the top 
of his mouth might pierce that which he 
struck. A poisonous snake, he said, can 
not see more than six feet before him, 
and at the time of shedding his skin, be- 
comes totally blind. And, a said, a poi- 
sonous snake can always be distinguished 
from non-poisonous snakes by the fact that 
he has a neck and that his head is arrow 
shaped, while non-poisonous snakes have 
no necks, their heads being long and egg- 
shaped. Other snakes, he declared, such 
as Black Snakes, Puff-adders, Hog-nose 
Rattlers, Garter Snakes and hundreds of 
other beautifully colored reptiles were ab- 
solutely harmless, and become, under 
proper handling, very docile pets. 

Pretty listened closely. “Can snakes 
hear?” he a&Sked. 

Mr. Kinsey had a question to ask then. 
“Any of you fellows ever see a snake 
with ears? 

Everybody said, “No.” Then the Scout- 
master said, “Have you ever seen a snake 
dart his ‘stinger,’ in and out of his mouth? 
Well, that is not his tongue. Neither is it 
his ‘stinger.’ It’s the snake’s éars! That 
is what he hears with.” 

Tattoo sounded, the council closed 

uickly, the fire was stamped out and all 

e Scouts scurried for their tents. Fif- 
teen minutes to get undressed, have the 
little evening talk with their tent leader, 
and climb in between the blankets. 

“Say, Fritz,” said Pretty, “what do you 
think of that-about snakes? I never knew 
a snake heard” with his tongue before. 
Did you?” 


“No,” said Fritzg “and I always thought _ 


a black snake waS poisonous, too.” 


“I’m going to catch a snake next time I 
get a chance,” Pretty. told him as they 
were climbing into bed. : 

“Fat chance!” laughed Fritz, not be- 
lieving him. “Tell me when you do it and 
I'll sell admission tickets and make a 
clean-up on the comedy.” 

“Comedy?” said Spud. bins & had 
thought Spud was asleep. “Comedy? you 
mean tragedy !” ; 

The beautiful call of taps echoed out 
across the lake and quiet settled over the 
camp. 


A the breakfast work, Pretty, 
with Fritz and Fred, obtained per- 
mission from the Scoutmaster to. explore 
the old paper mill, half a mile down the 
road. Entering the mill, they walked 
around over the broken bits of machinery, 
rusted wheels, and tumble-down masonry, 
and finally came to the old engine room. 
The old door to the boiler fire box -was 
standing open, and coiled upon the sill 
lay a huge Pilot Black Snake. His beau- 
tiful black skin shone in the sun. Hearing 
the approach of the boys, he quickly un- 
coiled and noiselessly slipped into the dark 
interior of the boiler. 

wasn’t that a beauty?” cried 


“That’s the biggest black snake I ever 
saw,” said Fred. “I'll bet he’s six feet 
long if he’s an inch.” 

Pretty walked over to the door of the 
boiler and stood looking in. 

“Fellows, I’m going to get that snake,” 
he finally said, and started to drop his 
canteen and take off his coil of rope and 
cup which hung from his belt. He was 
about to climb in through the door, which 
was just about large enough to admit him, 
when Fritz grabbed him by the arm. 

“You’re not going in after that snake, 
are you?” 

“Sure; why not?” said Pretty. 

“You are? Why, there might>be a rat- 
tler in there too!” 

“Not much danger of that,” thoughtful- 
ly responded Pretty. “I don’t think two 
snakes would go in the same place. Any- 
way I’ve got my stick, and I sure would 
like to have that black snake.” 

“Look out he doesn’t bite you,” admon- 
ished the boys, and with that piece of ad- 
vice Pretty started into the boiler, feet 
first. He disappeared, and the two stood 
excitedly looking in the door. 


F  iptininces a very short time they heard a 
commotion, and then Pretty re- 
appeared, with the black snake held firmly, 
his right hand grasping the snake just 
below the head. In great excitement they 


‘helped him out, and then stood admiring 


the long sleek beautiful black skin of the 
reptile. 

Remembering what the Scoutmaster had 
said about holding the snake’s body up, 
they were careful to let him cling around 
Pretty’s arm. By the time they had 
reached the tents, the snake was seeming- 
ly very tame. Boi Sy calmed him by 

ntly stroking his and letting the 
ong slender body hang around his neck 
and down his arms. j 

That noon, at lunch, Pretty exhibited 
his catch to the other intensely interested 
Scouts. He had gained a wonderful pet, 
but more than that, the Scouts re 
that, although Pretty had a pink com- 
plexion and had spent his first night away 
from his mother just a week or so before, 
he had the stuff of which heroes are made. 

And Spud declared, “Yes, and he’s got 


some nerve, believe me!” 





We took @ last long smacking taste of civilization the The day we started, George had 
nisht before. to do quite a number of good 
turns for his grandmother, so 

he came later. 








It was entirely necessary to have the 
location near some water. 





Remember how pleased Fred 
was when he brought this 
catch in for dinner? 





: 
: 
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And we found time for at least one good hike. The 
trouble is there are no elevators in the mountains, 
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= Se —————— The day a number of us went tof 


Some of our best hours in camp were spent in was a red-letter day for Jin 
nature study—to Mars’ intense disgust. 
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Ary contingent, we looked 
dijon the first scout law. 








Because of war conditions we 
took along Mars as a prepared- 
ness measure, 


Also, we listened to our 
earnest scoutmaster. 

















Home folks can learn something in a boys’ camp about 
making beds, 





B= 4] 
ithe village’ and took part in some contests 
¥wo° won a prize for quick work with the - : — — 
frying pan. And this was the end of the camp. 
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A book for Scout Leaders, Boys of 
Scout Age, and for all who desire a 
simple, first aid handbook. 














First Aid For Boys 


No longer need Boy Scouts search in 
vain for a book on First Aid that they 
can understand. No longer need Scout 
Masters study the involved and bur- 
densome medical books for information 
on the subject. Here is the book that 
meets the requirements of both — the 
first simple and thorough volume cov- 
ering all phases of First Aid. 


14 Big Chapters 

“First Aid For- Boys” consists of 14 
well-filled chapters and an. index that 
enables you to turn to any subject im- 
mediately. First, the book tells you 
what to look for and what to.do. Then 
it takes up in detail (1) Shock and 
Fainting; (2) The Blood and Bleeding ; 
(3) Sunstroke and Heat Exhaustion ; 
(4) Concussion, Skull Fracture, 
Apoplexy, Alcoholic Intoxication and 
Epilepsy; (5) Anfection; (6) Burns 
and Frostbites; (7) Poisoning; (8) 
Bandages and Carriers; (9) Fractures 
and Dislocations; (10) Drowning; (11) 
Minor Emergencies. 


DR. NORMAN B. COLE 

and CLAYTON N. ERNST 
tell you how to determine just what is 
the matter with a patient and then 
what to do to relieve him or to save his 
life. There is also a chapter on “First 
Aid Kits” that tells yqu what to take 
with you in anticipation of any emer- 
gency. With this book you can always 
be sure of an authoritative, easily- 
available reference book. 


Easy to Understand 

“First Aid For Boys” is written so that 
any Scout can understand it and re- 
member it. It is interesting, too, for 
the authors make frequent use of 
stories to illustrate methods and prob- 
lems. There are scores of pictures and 
diagrams which make the text doubly 
clear. 
Don’t be without a copy of this book. 
It will grow more valuable the longer 
you own it. Get it today, $1.25 net. 
By mail, $1.37. 


D. Appleton & Company 
35 West 32d Street, New York 


Semes 





(Continued from page 15) 
he said, Not a bit of it, 1. was surprised 
as much as you were—and then I said it 
was Carl’s idea. Well, said Captain 
Buchanan, I certainly am glad to see you 
all. I have been looking at that tower 
through the trees all the way up—how 
high did you say it was? Carl said, Thir- 
iy feet, and he said, Looks 50 or 60 from 


re. 

Mr. Judith said, If you Scouts had a 
ladder you might go right up from the 
Troop headquarters room to the roof and 
signal from there, that would give you that 
yellow brick wall of the bank building 
for a ape That would be fine, 
said Capt. B., but that’s a peaked roof 
and I’m afraid you’d have more work 
for your First Aiders, setting broken arms 
and legs and necks, than you would have 
for your Signalers. I said, Couldn’t we 
have a platform on the top like we have 
on the tower? and Mr. Judith said, May- 
be—I’ll ask Mr. Swanson about it some 
time. 

The boys all came down the hill and 
we came home. I didn’t tell them about 
a signal station on Headquarters, but I 
wanted to. It will surprise them. 

Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 
THurspay. 

Dear Father—I had some hard lessons 
at school this week, and I worked at the 
garden some, and I wrote a column and 
a half of stories (that’s what Mr. Hard- 
ing always calls them) ($1.50). It was 
that much because Mr. Harding told me 
to write about the Troop garden work (I 
never thought that was an item—or story). 
Mr. Harding wrote some more on the end. 
Maybe he doesn’t pay a reporter for what 
he writes himself (I am going to ask him). 
If he don’t, I will make only $1.40 from 
The Clarion this week. I made $1.92 from 
my paper customers last week. Spike 
wanted my old baseball and he said he 
would deliver my papers Tuesday night 
if I would give it to him and I did, and 
then I had more time to write items for 
the paper. 

Every day we look for a letter from 
you, but nothing comes. The Clarion tells 
today about oy Regiment being in an- 
other battle, but it says news about it is 
scarce, Please write when you can. Every- 
body wants to know about the Amesty 
men in the battle. Please write. 

Your loving son, 
Rosert, Jr. 
Frmay. 

Dear Father—Mr. Harding’s telegram 
in the window today said this— 
AMERICAN FORCES REPULSED NEAR 

TRENTURNIA—RETREAT ORDERLY 

—LOSSES NOT KNOWN. 

Under the telegram Mr. Harding wrote: 
Last advices were that the 41st Division, 
which includes the 22Ilst Regiment, were 
advancing on Trenturnia which the enemy 
captured about one week ago. 

There was a big crowd down town and 
everybody talking. Mr. Harding said, 
Shocky, when you were at school today I 
telegraphed to the city for them to send 
you 50 copies of tonight’s Bulletin. I 
guess you will sell them all. Better have 
one of the other boys at the depot to help 

ou. 

Captain Buchanan said sometimes a 
good retreat was better than a bad ad- 
vance, and he wouldn’t worry if he was 


us. Mother cried, thou and Mrs. 
Buchanan walked home with her and when 
me 


we started Captain Buchanan 


Mention Boys’ Livz in answering advertisements 


back and said—Now, Shocky, you must 
help your Mother to be cheerful and hope- 
ful. A Scout is Cheerful even when things 
look bad, and you got to be cheerful now 
so your Mother won’t feel too bad. To- 
morrow’s news may be different. The 
tide sometimes turns quickly in battle. 
Oh, I wish I knew about you tonight. 
Write us soon—never mind that long let- 
ter for The Clarion like I wrote about. 
Just send a postal—anything so we will 





know you are—all right. I love my good 
Father. 
Rosert, Jr. 
Sarurpay. 


Dear Father—We got your short-letter 
this morning and we were. awful glad. 
Where you wrote it from was near Tren- 
turnia, wasn’t it? When you said you 
had been in some operations and some 
men were wounded but none we knew, 
than we knew you were not wounded be- 
cause we know you. 

Some of us Scouts worked on the gar- 
den after we did our home work this 
morning, and every few minutes one of us 
would go down to The Clarion office to see 
if there was a telegram there yet about 
the war, and about noon it was there. It 
said— 

AMERICANS MAKE SUCCESSFUL STAND 
AT ORANGE HILLS AFTER HEAVY 
CASUALTIES. 

There was a big crowd for the papers 
and I sold all but one that I put in my 
back pocket first thing when the papers 
came so I could have it for home. We 
just read it and—Oh, Father—I don’t 

now just what it means. There are 
names of about 30 soldiers dead, and a 
column and a half names of wounded— 
and we read them all and didn’t see your 
name. 

My, I am glad you are alive and not 
wounded or captured—but where can you 
be this dark night? Please write us soon 
as you get this letter. 

Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 





Tuespay. 

Dear Father—We have been talking it 
all over, Mother and I, and now that we 
know you are busy with fighting in real 
battles and won’t have any time to write 
many letters and maybe not to read any, 
and maybe you won’t get them anyway, 
and Mr. Harding wants me to write so 
much for The Clarion, and the garden 
and everything, I am not going to write 
any more of these letters for a while. In- 
stead I will send you The Clarion every 
week with my pieces marked and I hope 
they will get to you and that you will 
think yourself back in Amesty when you 
read all the news about home. 

Now that I am writing my last letter, 
for a time anyway, there is so much I 
want to say that I don’t know how to 
say any of it, I just told that to Mother 
and she laughed and said you would un- 
derstand. eeeyiady here wants to know 
all they can about our American soldiers 
over there, and lots of people speak to 
Mother and me and ask us what we hear 
from you and tell us to remember them 
to you with their best wishes. So you 
see, everybody is ‘thinking about you and 
hoping you will come back all right. Of 
course, Mother and I hope-so, too, more 
than all the rest put together. So goodbye 
now for letter writing; not goodbye in 
any other way. 

Your dear son, 
Rosert, Jr. 
Tue Enp. 
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Must Make Good 
or We Will 





The Genco name, the trademark Geneg_the 
Genco guarantee—all represent a standard of defi- 
nite, uniform razor quality that has no equal in the 
field of razor making. Our more than 500 master 
cutlers have ground the guesswork out of razor buy- 
ing. There are now many millions of satisfied 
Genco shavers. 


Send $2 direct to us if your dealer cannot supply 
you. If your skin is tender or your beard wiry, 
better send $3 for the heavier, extra full con- 
cave Genco razor. Also ask for our free book- 
let, ““A Real Shave.” Of interest and value to 
all self-shavers. ° 


Geneva Cutlery Co., 445 Gates Ave., Geneva, N.Y. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
High Grade Razors in the World 





SCOUTS: 
We have a profitable sell- 


ing proposition for you. 
Write us about it. 


Mention Boys’ Li¥sE in answering advertisements 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS “ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 





g Boston 


THE - SERVICE -STORE 

















BOY COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


Author of “The Boy’s Vacation Book,” “The 
i etc. 


Wireless Book,” 


The book 
is lavishly il 
lustrated 
and shows 
the. most 
profitable 
things to col- 
lect and how 
to collect 
them, such 
as minerals, 
fossils, wild 
: low 4 s, 

erns, but- J 
terflies, in- AH Verrill- 
sects, marine 
animals, photographic records of wild 
birds and animals, Indian arrow heads, 
stamps, war relics, etc. Illustrated with 
many pictures and diagrams of speci- 
mens and apparatus. 


SPECIAL—The Boy Collector’s Hand- 
book, a handsome book of the $1.50 
class, will be sent with One Yearly 
Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, both for 
$1.50, all charges prepaid by BOYS’ 
LIFE. 





Boy Scout 





By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


Life-Savers 








HIS did not happen at a 

circus, but it might be 

described as a “brother 
act” nevertheless. 

Curtis Huffman, second-class 
Scout, and Luther Fields, ten- 
derfoot, were sensibly celebrat- 
ing the Glorious Fourth at 
Cross Lake, Kingsville, Texas. 
Instead of burning powder, 
they were keeping cool in the 
water. 

Luther was near the foot of 
a tall diving ladder, Curtis 
twelve or fifteen feet above 
him. There were other boys on 
the ladder who were not Scouts. 

Three girls, wading out into 
the lake, stepped into deep wa- 
ter. Startled and struggling, 
they drifted farther and farther 
away. 

The Scouts discovered the 
peril. In an instant the air in 
front of the diving ladder was 
full of boys. Chug! Chug! 
Chug! they cut the water like 
trained acrobats. Diving from 
a height, the momentum carried 
them well out toward the girls. 

Each Scout secured one and another 
boy took the third. It was a swim of forty 
or fifty feet—a hard swim, too, for the 
young ladies were wild with fright, but 
they pulled them out. 

Twin medals in bronze were awarded to 
the Scouts by the National Court of Hon- 
or. If they received crocheted neckties or 
boxes of fudge also, the records do not 
show it. 


COUTMASTER C. E. WILLIAMS 

must come in for a share of the credit 
for the rescue which was performed by 
Louis Fletcher, age 14, a first-class Scout 
in Troop 18 of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Louis had gone in for his last swim at 
camp and at the same time two other boys 
who were just learning to swim went in 
forty or fifty feet up stream. 

There had been a very heavy rain and 
the water was high and swift. 





The Merit Badge 
for Life Saving 


The Scoutmaster was stand- 
ing on a platform built as 
a lookout, elevated about 
twelve feet above the water. 
Without that platform and th 
Scoutmaster, Louis would prob 
ably have been unable to save 
his companion. 

One small boy went too far 
into the current and was swept 
away. He went under and 
Fletcher could not see him. The 
Scoutmaster pointed and as the 
small boy’s head came to the 
surface, the Scout went after 
him. 

Undoubtedly it was easier 
than it would have been if he 
had not known that the Scout- 
master was at hand and in a 
position to help him, if neces- 
sary. But, nevertheless, it took 
courage for there was real 
danger. 

The Scout grasped the drown- 
ing boy first by the fifth method 
in the Handbook but changed 
when near shore to the first 
method. These he had prac- 
ticed in passing the life saving 
merit badge test. He handled the situation 
well and pulled his man out promptly. 


Both boys soon recovered. 

A MEMBER of Troop 4, Elwell, Mich., 
slipped out of sight so quickly when 

his muscles knotted that his brother Scout 

did not miss him until Carl B. Witter of 

the same troop, discovered him lying on the 

bottom in six feet of water. 

Witter went after him. The first time 
he missed. The second time, the drown- 
ing Scout caught him and held him un- 
til, in desperation, he broke the hold and 
rose for air. 

Undaunted, he went down again. By 
this time the Scout on the bottom was ly- 
ing white and still. Thanks to his per- 
sistence, his brother Scout lives to tell the 
story, which he clinches by referring to 
the bronze honor medal which came to 
Witter’s home in the course of time. 


Things Scouts Can Do 


7 prevention begins at home. If you 
live under a shingle roof, see that there 
are cleats on it or some other means of 
reaching any spark which may drop there. 
Have a ladder handy. 

Pails of water should be placed where 
they will be within easy reach if needed. 

A piece of old carpet which could be 
soaked and then used to smother a flame 
doubles the efficiency of the water bucket. 

Clear the rubbish from attic, closets and 
cellar. If you are so unfortunate as to 
have smokers in your family, provide sand- 
aper match strikers and metal trays for 
cavet matches and ashes. 

While you are doing all this, get the 
neighbor’s kids excited about it. Then 
help them put their homes in readiness 
to pass safely through the annual fire-fest. 


HE usual formula for recovering lost 














Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


property at camp is to run wildly 


about shouting at the top of your voice: 
“Who stole my”—whatever it is. Of course, 
this immediately makes everybody like you 
and want to help you! 

There is another method which takes 
more time before you lose your stuff, but 
much less afterwards. It is to mark every- 
thing in your outfit. A label of white 
cotton cloth, cut in a peculiar shape and 
bearing your name in indelible ink, will 
insure you against everything but your 
own forgetfulness if you sew one on every 
garment. Inside of sneakers and shoes, 
on the handles of tennis racquets and 
knives—anywhere that a cloth label cannot 
be attached—the ink may be applied di- 
rect, with a border resembiing the shape 
of your label. Like as not some fellow 
with more money than wit will give you 
a half dollar for labeling his outfit wi 
he sees how well your system looks and 
works, 
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Hes got an Ingersoll Radiolite” 
There’s joy inthat boy’s heart—for every boy loves his Ingersoll To Parents! Give your boy one of these man watches, 
Radiolite Watch! And the other boys envy him—as they would you. They’re not boys’ watches—but the best watches for 

You—and every other boy—need an Ingersoll Radiolite. It boys. Why wait till the chap is 21? Let him have the 
gets you to school on time and it brings you home on time. You joys and benefits of his own watch now. He needs 
never miss that first tense minute of a ball game. You catch trains one as badly as you do. And it'll make him into a 
and boats. Oh, it’s real to have one of these men’s watches. punctual, better boy. 

And Ingersoll Radiolites tell time in the dark. No matter how 
black the night or the room, they always show the time clearly. 
Look at the day-and-night photograph of the Ingersoll Waterbury 
Model. Real radium in the Radiolite hands and figures makes 
them glow as long as you have the watch. 

It's just this radium that makes them photograph in the dark. 
Take your Radiolite into a pitch black room and lay a photographic 
plate over it for 20 minutes. When it’s developed you'll have the 
same picture you see here. 

Ask Dad to get you one of these wonder watches. Cut out 
the 24-hour-trial coupon and take it to your dealer. He’ll return 
Dad’s money if you don’t agree that this is the greatest watch you 
ever saw. Take the coupon to your dealer now. 


York re ema © BED. Cut out this coupon and hand it to your 
New Yor aa sae gemma Montreal dealer. He will-let you test a Radiolite Watch 





Show your Radiolite to the Show your Ingersoll Radiolite Lay black paper and a photo- Every girlshould havea small 
other boys in a pitch dark to your teacher. Tell her how graphic plate over your Radi- stele come Radiolite in 


you can be right on the dot— olite in a dark room. Then 
toom. They will envy you. both day and night. develop. her purse and on her dresser. 
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Boy Scours—ALL Boys 
TRY 3 IN ONE FREE 


*‘Attention!”” We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in America to give 3-in- 
One a good hari test, absolutely free. 


Write today for a generous free sample and 
the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 3-in- 
One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust «nal! metal parts. 

3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like uew, too. 

Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few drops 
does the work, 3-in-One will keep your catcher’s 
gloves soft and lasting, also 
prevents rust on your catcher’s 
mask, 

















3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 1 oz., 3.o0z., and 8 oz. 
(The 8 oz. size is the eco- 
nomical size.) 

Write for the free 
ple today. 


3-in-One Oil Co. 


165 ELB. Broadway 
New York 


sam- 









Scout Master: 
Fill in coupon and mail. 


We will do the rest. That is— 
Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 





seeceee 











eteeeee 





(This order must be signed by Scout Master) 








Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 


Printers of BOYS’ LIFE 
and over 30 other Leading 


Publications 




















SMITH BROTHERS’ ::: 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 
CHASE COLDS FIVE CENTS 
Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 


-Sam. 








In the Scout Cave 
By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. J. P. 











ERE’S a stunt it will be interesting 

to try out: Let us each try to re- 

call what we have been thinking 
about~during the past five minutes. I'll 
bet nine out of ten of us have had our 
minds on the Great War. Not all of us 
were thinking about it so hard that it 
crowded out all other subjects, but even 
if we had our main attention centered on 
something else, the war was sort of rum- 
bling around in the back 
of our heads like a distant 
thunderstorm. This war 
is so big we just can’t get 
away from it. The Cave 
Scout had intended to go 
off on a little different tack 
in our confab today, but 
every time he tried to 
dodge, the war seemed to 
head him off and get right 
squarely in the way as 
much as to say: “No you 
don’t! You must deal with 
me first!” 

Yes, we’ve got to admit 
that this is SOME war— 
Caesar’s little skirmishes 
would look like a_ ping- 
pong match compared with 
it. After watching it 
three years we know that 
a big punch will be needed 
to make the Kaiser take the count. 


And 
it is plain enough that Uncle Sam is get- 
ting ready for just that kind of a blow. 
Some of the “dough-boys” are already in 
France as a sort of a sample to tell the 
“poilus” and “Tommies” that “there are 


plenty more where we came from.” Mean- 
while Uncle Sam has called out more than 
half a million more men, he’s building 
aeroplanes by the thousands, making rifles 
by the millions, preparing bombs, artil- 
lery, mortars, “tanks,” battleships and 
what-not. 

Most of us fellows, I know, are feeling 
kind of blue because there seems to be 
so little we can do to help. We'd like to 
get into the mix-up all over and fight like 
all get-out for our country. But most of 
us are too young to join the army or navy 
or run a fighting flying machine for Uncle 
Yes, it’s true we have boosted the 
Liberty Loan campaign, and thousands of 
us are tending gardens, but many of us 
feel that that isn’t half enough service to 
give our country in this mighty strug- 
gle. 


H’v= you ever thought of this war in 
terms of a football game in which 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try is a member of the team? Any fellow 
who knows anything at all about football 
knows that teamwork is the thing that 
wins. We've often seen a bunch of big, 
husky players licked to a standstill by a 
lighter team that knew how to play to- 
ther. On a football team, the players 
can’t all be speedy backfield men. If it 
were not for the linemen who get down 
and rub their noses in the sod so the other 
chaps can’t break through, the backfield 





bunch would never get away for their long 
end runs and forward passes. A 
football player forgets all about himself 
and thinks only of the team. He is ready 
to do anything, no matter how unspectacu- 
lar it may be to advance the ball towards 
the opponents’ goal line. 

In this war game, part of the team goes 
out to fight in the trenches, another bunch 
of players take their positions in the am- 
munition factories, others 
shovel coal and iron in the 
mines—and others hustle 
around and sell Liberty 
Bonds and pull weeds out 
of gardens. It makes no 
difference hat position 
we play as long as we are 
good sports and give to 
the job we’re doing the 
very best we’ve got. A 
genuine sport doesn’t care 
two whoops for the cheers 
of the crowd—he gets his 
satisfaction out of doing 
the job the best he knows 
how. 

But of course it helps a 
lot to know when we are 
making headway. It is 
hard to keep up to a high 
pitch when we don’t know 
whether we are losing 
ground or gaining. Let’s have a look in 
the question hole and see if we can’t find 
something that will give us a hint as to 
which way we’re going. 

Here’s a letter from a modest chap who 
writes “I did not write this letter to be 
published,” but I guess he won’t object,— 
if I don’t give his name: 

“Dear Cave Scout: I am a city boy 
working on a farm this summer and I 
thought you might be interested in the 
work I am doing. I have a cabbage patch 
which I take care of alone, planting, weed- 
ing, hoeing, etc. I help the men with the 
haying and pick and sell strawberries from 
our patch. Every night I get the cows, 
thus giving one man an hour’s more work 
in the fields.” 

That strikes the Cave Scout as being a 
pretty good example of teamwork. 

I don’t think we Scouts realize how 
much we are doing to help. We see only 
the little acts we have done and they 
seem so small that we can’t understand 
how they can be of any real value. But 
one small act, repeated by thousands of 
other Scouts, amounts to a total of acheive- 
ment that counts and counts big. This 
garden work and Liberty Loan campaign 
may be our parts in great plays in this 
war game that will finally land the ball 
squarely behind the goal posts in Berlin! 

“Mr. Cave Scout, may I ask a question?” 

You bet. Go as far as you like. May- 
be you’d better tell the bunch your name 
first, though. 

“Scout Summerson, Brooklyn New York. 
What I want to know is this: Does the 
Second Scout Law, i. e., ‘A Scout Is Loyal,’ 
mean that a Scout should be loyal to his 
country’s Allies, too? I know a boy who 
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denounces our Allies. Is he obeying the 
Scout Law?” 

Well, it seems to the Cave Scout that 
that would be stretching the application of 
that law pretty close to the breaking point. 
Few of us can endorse, without reserve, 
every act of the Allied nations in the 
present war, although, of course, their 
cause has now come to be that of our own 
country, and the big, fundamental prin- 
ciples we are fighting for are the same. 
In the case of this boy you speak of, the 
chances are ten to one that he is merely 
repeating statements that he has heard at 
home. Like most boys, he probably thinks 
his Dad’s opinion is worth a good deal. 
If he doesn’t come to the point of de- 
nouncing his own country, I think it would 
be best to ignore the matter. 


“7 HAVE a question to ask, too, Mr. 

Cave Scout. I’m Scout Patrick Nu- 
gent, of Fort Meade, Florida. Is it all 
right for a Boy Scout to wear a khaki 
military cap? The kind of cap I want to 
wear does not have any service stripes or 
badges on it. There are several other boys 
in my troop who would rather wear caps 
than hats.” 

I’m mighty glad you brought that ques- 
tion up for discussion, for there is hardly 
a day passes that Headquarters does not 
receive some kind of a request for a change 
in the uniform. The uniform now in use 
is official and it cannot be changed to suit 
the fancy of each individual troop. 

There are many reasons for this rule. 
Most important of all is the fact that the 
Congress of the United States has given 
official recognition to the uniform of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Congress has 
made it unlawful for anybody who is not 
a Scout to wear the official uniform. But 
unless the uniform is the same throughout 
the country there can be no official uniform 
for this law to protect. . 

Suppose, for instance, your request to 
wear a new kind of cap were granted. 
Some other troop might decide to wear 
green velvet breeches instead of khaki, or 
feather boas around their necks, or grass 
girdles like the Fiji Islanders. It wouldn’t 
be long before there would be no regular 
Scout uniform. 

Maybe some of you don’t know how the 
uniform and articles of equipment are se- 
lected. They are picked out by a group 
of men who are specialists in that line of 
work—outdoor fellows who know what 
kind of stuff a boy ought to have with him 
in the open. Their object is to combine 
practical outdoor scouting equipment with 
materials and styles that will enable 
Scouts to make a neat appearance when 
it is necessary for them to assist at public 
functions. This committee is always ready 
to receive suggestions and will be glad 
to consider yours, Patrick, or that of any 
other Scout or Scoutmaster in the coun- 
try. They are willing to make changes 
in the uniform whenever it is shown that 
the change would be generally helpful and 
acceptable. 

Doesn’t this strike you fellows as be- 
ing rather a sensible arrangement? 

Wearing the regulation uniform in the 
regulation way, so that a person can rec- 
ognize a Boy Scout, whether he sees him 
in Hoboken or Kalamazoo, is one mighty 
good way of showing loyalty to the Boy 
Scout movement. 

Yes, it’s a good example of teamwork, 
too. How about it? 


Tue Cave Scovr. 














‘Knights of the Square Table” 


(“THE GRAIL”) 
A gripping, human, dramatic motion picture of Scout activities 
and gang life 
* BY 
JAMES A. WILDER, Nat’! Field Scout Commissioner 
with Mr. Wilder, himself, as the Scoutmaster 


NSPIRED by a book of King Arthur’s Knights, left him by 
his mother, “Pug” Haddon, a wharfrat, starts “a new kind 
of gang,” to do “bloody and desprit deeds.” “Pug’s” father, 
a thief, is killed in a fight with a detective. This leads “Pug” to 
utter the threat, “I’ll get even—I’ll fight the law all my life.” 

Nearby, the Pine Tree Patrol of the Boy Scouts is in camp 
and while hiking meets up with “Pug” and his gang on mischief 
bent. A fight ensues. The gang is worsted. One member is 
saved from drowning by Scudder, the daring Patrol Leader. As 
“Chic” confided to “Pug” later; “For a bunch of sissies, them 
fellers ain’t so bad, hey ‘Pug’ ?” 

That night “Pug,” through force of circumstance, is made a party 
to the theft of a jewelry store. While breaking in the window, a piece 
of glass lodges in his arm. He is brought, delirious, to the headquarters 
of his gang. They dare not call a doctor or assistance from any source 
—except the Scouts. 

Again “the good turn”—this time saving Pug’s life. And, after the 
gangsters have declared their desire to become law-abiding Scouts under 
the leadership of the very detective who killed Pug’s father, “Pug” 
looks up thankfully at Scudder and says, “I’ll tell you one thing! As soon 
as I’m well, we’re going to find out which of us can lick the other— 
hey, Scud?” $¢ 

Action, human interest, real life, tears, laughs and thrills, and 
through it all, the story of “The Grail” is the background. Real boys, 
real men, real Scouts—the kind of Scout picture you’ve always wanted 
to see.. One solid hour of wholesome and refreshing entertainment. 
Approved by the Boy Scouts of America. One of the National Organiza- 
tion Executive officers says of the picture: 

“What Booth Tarkington has done in ‘Penrod’ and ‘Seventeen’ to 
interpret the adolescent boy, Mr. Wilder has done for ‘the gang’ in 
‘Knights of the Square Table’.” 


AN EDISON CONQUEST PICTURE 
PRODUCED BY 
THE EDISON STUDIOS, 2826 Decatur Avenue, New York 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
KLEINE-EDISON-SELIG-ESSANAY SERVICE 


BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Scouts, Scoutmasters and others interested in having this epoch- 
making motion. picture exhibited in their local theatres, either as part 
of a regular program or for a special Scout program, are invited to 
correspond with any branch of the K-E-S-E Service, or with the Edison 


* 


Studios, : 
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WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
ines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Club and givesthe quickest, 

most accurate, and teliable i 


most Sefvice. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) list th: 

3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
ing. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of reliabili 

endé promptness in the magazine 

Local Agents Wanted 

Send Us YOUR 

Name end Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 























pnd ES A 
INDIAN MOCASSINS 
Are Comfortable, Serviceable and Economical. 
Many styles and prices for Indoor and Out- 
door wear. Send for catalog if your dealer 
does not carry them. 
ALGONQUIN SLIPPER COMPANY 

1121 Main Street Bangor, Maine 
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See Important 





announcement 
to go to on page 1. 
$1.50 This is for You! 
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The Pickle-Shop Wireless 


(Continued from page 5) 








again he dropped his hand on Bob’s shoul- 
der, “but dont feel that you’ve got to do 
this to square yourself with the Heinigs— 
not by a long shot. Don’t worry about the 
Heinigs. This wireless set is an outlaw— 
and how was anybody to know its purpose, 
whether good or bad? I’m not so sure 
even now. These war times—with spies 
everywhere—and we can’t be too careful. 
Carry on, Mr. Bob Staples.” He gestured 
towards the wireless plant, and Bob won- 
deringly slid into the chair before the in- 
strument. 

Then Hawkslie, bending low, half whis- 
pered, “If I thought they were using it 
I'd let ’em keep it up and watch ’em like a 
cat. . This wireless outfit doesn’t 
amount to anything,” he replied to Bob’s 
look of inquiry, “what I want is to land the 
chap that works it, and the code with him. 
Don’t you see? Once we get hold of code, 
cipher and the ‘blind, which is a system of 
variations used to conceal a cipher or key 
—once we get them in our possession we 
can read all enemy messages. Then we 
beat him at his own game—without them 
he beats us.” 

“I get you,” breathed Bob, his eyes wid- 
ening as the importance of the thing 
dawned on him. “Say, this spy business 
is some proposition—I thought all along 
that the wireless plant meant the whole 
shooting match.” 

The lieutenant re-crossed the room to 
the Heinigs and officer Dolan, while Bob, 
as pleased as Punch, threw in the switches 
and sat down to the key. There was a 
click and the rotary gap spat flame with 
a roar. The sun had set and the tall tene- 
ment across the narrow alley blocked the 
light from the single window and slightly 
darkened the little chamber. The crack- 
ling flashes leaping from the spinning 
transmitter lighted the room weirdly. 


UDDENLY the door opened swiftly 

and without noise, coming to a stand- 
still at just the point where it completely 
hid the little group from the person enter- 
ing. Bob alone was in plain view from the 
open door. There was something sinister 
and menacing about it. Hawkslie touched 
Dolan warningly, then slid his hand to his 
hip, and quick as light flung the door wide 
open. There in the doorway a figure 
crouched for a spring. The right hand 
clutched a heavy revolver by the barrel, 
and the eyes shot venom at the boy on the 
wireless bench. 

“Heinrich! Run!” shrieked the girl. 

Too late. Dolan’s night-stick swung 
in a short chopping arc and landed on the 
uplifting forearm with the noise of a break- 
ing stick. The weapon clattered from the 
useless fingers to the bare floor. Hawkslie 
launched himself at the newcomer, and to- 
gether they went to the floor with a crash. 

Bob sprang up in alarm. 

“What is it?” he shouted in fright at 
the sudden commotion. Turning from the 
blazing transmitter a great orange ball 
of fire swam before his eyes, and he could 
see nothing. 

“What is it?” he cried again, and then, 
his vision clearing, he saw Dolan tussling 
with the girl, who was striving to snatch 
something from the floor, and Lieutenant 
Hawkslie seated astride the body of a man 
whose throat he gripped with both hands. 


“You won’t eat any old code, if you’ve 
got one,” promised the lieutenant, grimly. 

Already the man’s face was turning blue 
and his eyes bulged. Bob hung on the 
scene with fascinated gaze, taking in both 
struggling groups, and only slowly com- 
prehending the significance of what he saw. 
He came to with a jump as his gaze lighted 
on a small white object lying on the floor. 
It was this toward which the girl in Dolan’s 
grasp was frantically reaching. Bob in- 
stantly realized that the white object and 
the lieutenant’s reference to his captives’ 
eating the code had something to do with 
each other. 

Like a fiash he was past Dolan and the 
girl and had picked up the compactly 
rolled wad of tissue paper. Without wait- 
ing to investigate his find and acting on 
impulse he sprang to the lieutenant’s side 
and grabbed his arm. 

“T’ve got it, Lieutenant,” he cried ex- 
citedly, “here’s the code!” 

Without loosing his grip for a moment, 
Lieutenant Hawkslie looked cautiously 
over his shoulder into the outstretched 
shaking palm of the overwrought boy, and 
what he saw there caused him to com- 
mand Dolan to summon one of the marines 
from down stairs. 

“Hold this fellow, Brown,” ordered the 
lieutenant, and transferring the almost 
helpless man to the strong hands of the 
marine, Hawkslie took possession of the 
wad of paper. At the same moment the 
girl gave a hysterical scream and col- 
lapsed in Dolan’s arms, and the big patrol- 
man with a noisy sigh of relief transferred 
her to a chair. 

“Who is that man?” demanded Hawks- 
lie, whisking about to face Heinig, who 
had stood as though paralyzed through the 
brief scene. 

“From der ship—der ship Erny,” said 
the shaking German, pointing to the water- 
front. 

“Ah!” cried the lieutenant with glisten- 
ing eyes. “A deserter from an interned 
ship! Officer Dolan, take the Heinigs 
downstairs and send up my other man, if 
you please.” 

The captured spy was hauled to his 
feet and made to stand at one side of the 
room as, with the utmost caution, the 
crumpled tissue paper was restored to 
something near its original condition. 
There were several sheets of extremely 
thin and remarkably tough tissue closely 
covered with microscopically small words 
and numbers. At the mere sight of them 
Lieutenant Hawkslie’s delight was un- 
bounded, for he knew that within his grasp 
he held what would unlock the secrets of 
the air and bring confusion to the enemies 
of his country. 

“Boy,” he said solemnly, “this is the 
thing we have sought—it is worth untold 
thousands of American lives and many 
ships and much treasure.” He rested both 
hand on the boy’s shoulders and smiled 
down into the honest brown eyes. “Mr. 
Bob Staples,” he said in the pleasantest 
tone a boy ever heard, “you are one fine 
young American. What are you going to 
fly at next?” 

“Well,” said Bob in all seriousness, “now 
that we’ve got this code business all fixed 
up, I'd like to try my hand at a little first 
aid on that spy’s broken arm.” 
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+ Parents Welcome These New Savings 
on Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires 





A 
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HE Goodyear Blue Streak 
i plan of making and selling bet- 
ter bicycle tires cheaper pleases 


every one—boys and girls as well as 
their fathers and mothers. 


_ Economical buying is always sen- 
sible when the article bought does not 
sacrifice quality through the saving. 
And especially so today when all 
America is practicing thrift. 


The money saved by buying Good- 
year Blue Streak Bicycle Tires at 
$3.25 each will come in very handy 
with prices of everything so high. 


Why should any rider pay more 
when, for $6.50, he may own a pair of 
Goodyear Blue Streaks which in 


quality will match many other tires at 
$10.00 per pair? And Blue Streaks 
are usually better than tires selling 
at the same price. 


Goodyear gives you these savings 
by making only one tire—standard 
quality, always the same. This cuts 
factory costs. ThenGoodyear saves 
you more money by selling direct to 
the Goodyear dealer in your town. 
That cuts out the needless handling- 
profits that are added to other tires 
you might buy. 


Make these savings yourself. You 
are entitled to them. See the Good- 
year Dealer in yourtown. Orwrite 
to The Goodyear Tire & RubberCo., 
Akron, Ohio, for his address. 















Good year Blue Streak Bicycle Tires are 
rugged and strong. They are built to give 
Ong wear, 

Pedaling, on these tires, is easy. They 
are so resilient, light and active. 

Side-slipping is guarded against by the 
wonderfully effective non-skid treads. You ite og 
ride swiftly and safely. aD 





AND titers rset soe 
ng ts one ‘ret lessons 
Of good business. 


Blue Streaks, moreover, are handsome in 
appearance. Be sure and see the bright 
Blue Streak on the sides, before you buy. 

Boys everywhere are wearing Good- 
year Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer, 
They’re especially popular with Bicycle 
Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 


Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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For the Feet 


To prevent skin-rubs, cal- 
luses, blisters, etc. Just the 
thing for the man in khaki. 
A medium sized bottle will be 
mailed by us post paid to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps. 


NEWSKIN CoO., NEW YORK 








STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


ST. ‘AMPS 500 fine foreign, incl. Mex. 
'° War, Salvador, incl. of- 
ficials, Guatemala, China, etc., on 
Best App. Sheets 60 to 80% dis. 
valuable extra Presents free! B&B: 
catal. We buy Stamps. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louls, Mo. 
» 100, 


Ss N A Pr os 175 Different Forel; 


9 
65 Different U. S., including 
$1 and $2 revenues, for fic. With each ord 
free our pamphlet which tells ‘How to Make a Collec- 
tion Properly.’’ 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 35 
604 Race Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








100. 
e give 
\ 120 ps. 








.. = all 9 Lg = bay 
ia, Braz eru, Cuba. exico, n . 
y Ng and al . 10c. 1000 Finely 
65 different U. S8., 25c. 1000 
Agents wanted. 50 per cent. 





C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brillianté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 
OLD COINS Wantet—82 to $500 EACH paid for 

hundreds of old Coins. Keep all 
money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
New Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


Referen required, Boy Scout hip 
” Order at once, do not delay. 


J. Emory Renoll, Hanover, Penna. 
' ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
7 including Honduras, Mexico, China, Peru, 
Austrailia, Egypt, Japan, Chill, Russia, 
61 Avemies Pr Sue ani erat 
’ to. 48 N. Sist Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ST FREE [i Countries, free, Postage 
: If possible send names 
2 collectors. We buy stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


2c. Mention this paper. Large al- 
to applicants for stamps on approval. om, » 
NICKLES. Room 16, 122 Fila. Ave., Washington, D. C. 





Showing Guar- 
CLARKE COIN 




















TAMPS. 105, China, otc., stp. dictionary and list 

ins, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata. 

stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 
Sta. A9, . Mass. 





from 25 foreign countries, 25 vart- 
25 ST. eties U. S.. <e illustrated album 
and hinges, 100. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 








Real News for Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 


T is understood that our Government 

plans to add two two-colored stamps 

to our present series. In 1869 we had 
franking labels of that character; and 
again in 1901, when-our Pan American 
issue appeared. The new _ two-colored 
stamps are the $2 and $5 value, and they 
will be rectangular, instead of square, and 
will contain new designs. 

Why the Government considered it de- 
sirable to issue $2 and $5 stamps after 
a lapse of fifteen years was chronicled 
in Boys’ Lire in May. Germany’s sub- 
marine warfare made cargo space in 
transoceanic freight vessels scarce and 
valuable, and also caused freight conges- 
tion on our railroads. So shippers began 
sending goods through the mails. To 
make it unnecessary for them to bother 
with many low-value stamps on bulky 
packages, the Government reissued the 
two high denominations of the 1902 series, 
but this time on unwatermarked paper. 
It is these reissues which are now to be 
displaced by the new two-colored labels. 

Another bit of news of special interest 
to American boys is that a proposal has 
been made, in a bill introduced recently 
in Congress, that our Government issue 
a special Red Cross stamp for use on 
the business correspondence of our na- 
tional Red Cross. If this bill is enacted 
into law we shall have one of the most 
interesting of all the war stamps. 


THE WORLD’S TWO LARGEST 
COLLECTIONS 


|B you ever expect your stamps to be 
worth $1,000,000? There are several 
collections valued at that much money. 
Philatelists’ interest. centers at this time 
upon the two largest collections in the 
world—one assembled by Philippe La Ren- 
otiere de Ferrary, a French count, and the 
other by George H. Worthington, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The disposition of the first 
of these collections is in doubt, Count 
Ferrary having recently died at the age 
of 67 years; the Worthington collection 
was sold recently for a reported price 
of $1,000,000, and is being broken up, 
greatly to the regret of collectors. 

The Ferrary stamps, worth several mil- 
lion dollars, were long cared for by a 
curator especially employed by their 
owner to devote his time to them and to 
the purchase of all the new issues as 
uickly as they appeared. It is believed 
that the Count provided in his will that 
the collection should remain intact.” As 
he spent much of his time in London and 
Vienna as well as in Paris, philatelists 
are speculating as to which city will be 
bequeathed the collection. It is probable 
the stamps will be placed in a public 
museum. 

Meanwhile the United States general 
issues in the Worthington collection are 
being sold at auction in New York by 
J. C. Morgenthau. In this connection it 
is interesting to remember that our early 
issues are growing scarcer as the years 
pass, and the disposal of these stamps, 
comprising the finest collection of United 
States stamps in existence, will fill many 





100 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS from ail parts 
e* the world, 8. MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago. 


Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


blank spaces in albums. 





The fact that many of these United 
States stamps are selling at many times 
their catalogue price shows how eager the 
philatelists are for our early issues. The 
sales. include those of such rarities” as 
our 1869 15 cent, 24 cent and 30 cent, 
with the pictures on them upside down. 
These three are worth perhaps $2,500 each. 
Another valuable one of the same series 
is two-thirds of the three cent value used 
on a Government document in place of a 
two-cent one! 


AFTER THREE YEARS OF WAR 


MRE than 100 belligerent and neu- 
tral Republics, Kingdoms, Protector- 
ates, Dependencies and Colonies have is- 
sued more than 2,000 varieties of stamps 
for which the world war, which recently 
passed through its third year, has been 
solely responsible. France and England 
and about 80 colonies have been using 
war tax and other issues. Both have em- 
ployed occupation stamps for use in con- 
quered territory, as have Germany, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria and other countries. Japan, 
Austria and India have printed military 
labels, Turkey has issued commemorative 
ones, and Russia currency ones. Our 
country and Canada have put forth rev- 
enue stamps to help meet war expenses, 
and France, Germany, Russia, Switzer- 
land and Holland are among the nations 
which have had to prepare provisional 
stamps because of increased postal rates. 
Arabia and Albania have arisen as new 
stamp-issuing nations. 

More than 860 occupation stamps, about 
446 provisional and 860 charity have ap- 
peared from war causes, and war tax, 
revenue, military, commemorative and 
currency in that order. In 1915, approxi- 
mately 730 war stamps were issued; in 
1916, about 700; in 1914, nearly 450; and 
thus far in 1917, more than 140. 

Is it any wonder that the war has been 
a fascinating stimulus to collecting? 
Many persons who have only recently be- 
come stamp-lovers are gathering only war 
issues. To meet this preference a British 
firm recently issued an album providin 
spaces only for war stamps, and to fil 
this book is an undertaking in itself! 


CZARS AND BARS 


ie May we discussed the Russian revo- 
lution and its probable philatelic effects. 
Now we are informed that the provisional 
government has surcharged heavy black 
lines, obliterating designs and portraits, 
upon the remainders of the 1909-1912 is- 
sue, which bears the Russian coat of arms, 
and the 1918 series, which contains pic- 
tures of the Emperors and Empresses of 
the discredited Romanoff dynasty. 
Turkey has another new series. For- 
merly her stamps were made in London. 
Her supplies cut off because of the war, 
she resorted to surcharging many earlier 
labels, putting forth upwards of 100 varie- 
ties to the confusion of collectors. The 
new set is printed in Vienna. Soldiers, 
artillery and other war-time scenes make 
up the designs. One stamp shows a map 
of the Dardanelles, where bloody fight- 
ing took place earlier in the great conflict. 
Curiously, some of these labels appear 
in three different colors; that is, there are 
stamps of a single denomination each in 
a color of its own. Is this another effort 
by Turkey to impose on philatelists? 
Siam’s entry into the war is of inter- 
est to collectors. Before the hostilities 
began, Siam’s stamps were manufactured 
in Vienna. The Entente control of the 
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secs made it impossible for Siam to. im- 
port further supplies of stamps from Aus- 
tria. Thus she was obliged to search gov- 
ernment archives and post offices for is- 
sues of earlier years. These were sur- 
charged with new values and were used 
until Siam could secure the printing of 
some permanent stamps in London. These 
are similar in design to the Vienna-made 
ones, but differ sufficiently to be readily 
distinguished. 

The latest novelty in war philately is 
a hydro-airplane stamp. Last month we 
described Italy’s Rome-to-Turin airpost 
label. Even more interesting is one now 
being used by Italy for a branch of the 
postal service created to circumvent the 
activities of Austrian U-boats in the Medi- 
terranean. Submarines had been sinking 
mail-carrying ships plying between Naples 
and Palermo. To avoid further mail losses, 
Italy introduced hydro-airplanes as postal 
agencies. On all mail so transported, spe- 
cial stamps are used. This label is a 
40-centesimi express-letter stamp, purple, 


bearing this surcharge in black: IDRO- 


VOLANT NAPOLI-PALERMO-NAPO- 
LI 25 CENT. 25. (“Idrovolant” means 
“hydroplane.”) 


The 40c. stamp was one which Italy 
prepared in 1915, but never put forth. 
It was to have been used in connection 
with a proposed express service, but the 
plan was abandoned and the stamps re- 
mained idle until used now over this air 
and water route. 


NOTES 


} i would appear that Albania’s new stamps 

omega 2 have been supersed by a second 
series. he design of the latter is again the 
double-headed eagle, but this time the word 
“Republika,” in English letters, appears as 
part of the inscription.. The denominations are 
1, 2, 3, 10 and 55 centimes. 

A most peculiar charity stamp has been issued 
by Straits Settlements, a British colony. The 
ordinary Red Cross stamps in this war bear 
somewhere upon them a crimson cross. The 
Straits Settlements labels, however, have the 
words RED CROSS written upon them instead, 
as a surcharge, together with an additional 
value. » They are the current 3 and 4 cent values 
so overprinted. 








Real Bike Joy 


because your bike will carry you 
safely over the hills or through 
the dales—anywhere when your 
tires are treated with 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


No stopping by the wayside to 
fix a leak—no delays—no weari- 
some pump, pump, pump. 
25c Tube Gives $2.50 
Extra Tire Mileage 

Saves big repair costs—cures por- 
ous tires, “doubles the life of your 
tires.” 

Get a tube today. 
Sold by repairmen and bicycle dealers. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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During this first meeting in the old 
headquarters the Scouts were strongly dis- 
posed to reminiscence, so that the scout- 
master had some difficulty to sober them 
down to business. It was determined on 
Joe’s suggestion that each should rewrite 
his log of the voyages and at the end of 
each day’s entry tell all the things he has 
learned on that day. A month should be 
allowed to complete the journals, at the 
end of which each in turn would read in 
meeting what he had written. Then came 
consideration of Wayne’s business. 

“Now, Scouts,” began Mr. Maclay, “you 
all know of the task your patrol leader 
has set himself. Solving the riddle of a 
secret writing on which some who are said 
to be experts have failed, is pretty cer- 
tain to be a knotty job. Now it strikes 
me that the way we can best help him will 
be for each of us to dig out all the litera- 
ture we can lay our hands on on the sub- 
ject of cryptography. And I hope that 
in this interesting search you will not for- 
get that you will be working to help right 
a wrong.” 


R. MACLAY, recognizing Wayne’s 

ardor, on the next morning hitched 
Major to the buggy and with Wayne and 
the now recovered George Washington Si 
Boggs, started on up the river road to 
visit the widow Albright. In less than 
two hours Major covered the ten miles; 
then a boat was got to take them across 
the river to Port Stevens, where they in- 
quired their way to the widow Albright’s 
domicil. 

At the lower edge of town they found 
the little cottage, with its neat flower gar- 
den before it and some few beds of vege- 
tables at the back. A very pleasant-faced, 
gray-haired woman with mild, wondering 
eyes, met them at the door. 

Admitting her identity, “Come in, gen- 
tlemen,” she said. 

“Madam,” began Mr. Maclay, when all 
were seated in the little room, “We— 
Wayne, here, and myself—have learned 
something of your story from Marvin 
Blaisdell.” 

She nodded approval, listening with an 
expectant ear. 

“We met him during a voyage down 
the river,” continued Mr. Maclay, “when 
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he told us the story of your loss from be- 
ginning to end. We have been a good 
deal moved.” 

The little woman remained expectantly 
silent. 

“Wayne, here” (he directed her attention 
toward Wayne), “is particularly touched, 
and desires to exercise the best of his 
capabilities in an endeavor to help you.” 

“God bless him!” were her first words, 
with a beaming eye on Wayne. “I have 
always known God would send us help in 
His own good time.” 

Then came the story of Boggs’ mission. 

Strange as it seemed, she was not at all 
troubled to learn of the loss in the cave 
of the paper bearing the key to the cryp- 
tograph. “It is her unstinted faith,” Mr. 
Maclay explained to himself. — 

The widow Albright abruptly excused 
herself, and in a moment, ayne’s ear 
caught sounds of her in the cellar below. 
“She is after. it,” he told himself. 

When the sweet little woman returned, 
she held in her hand a small black tin box. 
Opening it, she took out a folded paper, 
and without preliminary. put the paper 
into the hand of Wayne. 

“T know he will find it,” she said. “He 
has a very intelligent face; and the good- 
ness of God is in him; I know He sent 
him to me.” 

Wayne could not refrain from at once 
looking on that mysterious jumble of let- 
ters. For weeks he had been looking for- 
ward to this moment. He sought the scout- 
master’s eye, Mr. Maclay got out his spec- 
tacles, and together they studied the writ- 
ing. And here is what they found: 


IN—IJMOCRZNOXJMIZMKJNOVGWMD 
OAJFMCPIY 


OVMT yy EA NE ETE EY 
ZNOVMADOZCPIYMZYOCDMOTMJYNB 
MVIDOZMJXFBGVNNEVM. 

“Well, Wayne,” finally came from Mr. 
Maclay, “it looks as if he had shaken the 
letters in his hat and picked them out and 
arranged them as chance thrust them for- 
ward. ; 

Wayne silently agreed. 

“But we can depend upon it, every letter 
means something.” 

“And I am sure he will learn to read it,” 
declared Mrs. Albright. 

Nothing would do but the three must 
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ILITARY 
Drum forScouts 
for $9.75 — 5-ply 
veneer shell and gen- 
uine calf skin heads. 
Heavy black enam- 
eled sticks included. We have 
| supplied the U.S. Army since 1865. 


\ Writefor Catalog We for 
} all musical instruments. It is 
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free. Write. 


udolph Wurlitzer Company, Dept. 4026 
E.4thSt., Cincinnati,O.—S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, IIL 
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Get the Plumb Boy 
Scout Axe 


The handiest 
toolin your kit. 


Pricealone $1.00 

With leather sheath $1.25 

For sale by all Hardware 
Dealers 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB 
Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of the Offi- 
cial Scout Axe 
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I Made 


$50,000 
Last Year 


In the Magazine 
Subscription 
Business 


YOU can begin this 
business without 
capital—just as I be- 
gan several years 
ago—and, no matter 
who you are or 
where you live, you 
will find it an inter- 
esting, agreeable and 
improving occupa- 
tion, in which you 
will be your own. 
boss and will estab- 
lish a business of _— 
your own, with almost no limit to your 
earning possibilities. I know hundreds of 
other magazine subscription men and women 
who make from $2,500 to $15,000 or more a year. 
You can start the business in spare time and 
gradually build it up until it will pay to devote 
all your attention to it; therefore, you take no 
risk. There’s no expensive outfit needed and no 
correspondence course to be taken. My monthly 
magazine and my handbook, in which I have 
written the results of eighteen years of experi- 
ence, will give you full and complete information 
and instructions on every phase of the business. 


Tear out, fill in and mall this opportunity coupon today. 








GEORGE C. CROWLEY, Room 45, Crowley Bullding, 
3291 Third Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s subscription te 
Crowley’s Magazine and a copy of your handbook 
How to Make Money In the 
Magazine Subscription Business. 


OEP UCECCCCOST ICC ir See 


Address 




















( vA H Bene ti to ST cach. Easy 
AS work. ven two ba earned 

money wi mother’s help and mv 
simple instructions on painlessly killing, 
ete. Send 2c stamp at once for prospectus. 


SINCLAIR, Box 244, D79, Les Angeles, Cal. 








for YOU, your TROOP, Club, Class 

or Society—vacation or any time. No 

Sch but h om and liberal 
money-making plan. Oo money — no 

risk—no failure. Other scouts doing it BIG. 

Write for offer now, this minute, 

AMOLENE PRODUCTS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 















Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


e A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Engraving. ary, and your services are always in 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L, 


stay to dinner, which was set on the table 
by Miss Therese Albright, “My daughter,” 
as the widow Albright introduced her; a 
dark, sad, but alert-eyed young woman, 
who was intended by nature to be merry. 
There came in, too, a lad of fifteen, James 
Albright, who seemed a bit shy. 


Wwe it came time-to depart the 
daughter followed the guests beyond 
the gate, and it could be seen that she had 
something to communicate. She told Mr. 
Maclay that she had learned that a repre- 
sentative of the Britton family in England 
had come to the region, to take possession 
of the Albright homestead. “We have not 
told mother,” she said. “And I understand 
the Court is to turn it over within a week,” 
she added. 

The news was a little depressing to 
Wayne and the scoutmaster, since it lim- 
ited the time in which Wayne must solve 
his riddle, if it was to be any use. 

“Tl go see the trustees this very eve- 
ning,” said Mr. Maclay, as Major drew 
them homeward. 

That evening all the Scouts were over 
to see the cryptograph, and to shower on 
Wayne the books and notes they had culled, 
on the subject of cryptology. After a look 
at the writing Phil voiced the sentiments of 
most, when he said: “I wish you joy of 
your job, Wayne, but it’s not in my line.” 

Joe made a copy of the writing, and 
promised to work on it. Ray said: “If 
Wayne doesn’t make it out, no use my 
trying.” So they beat a retreat early, 
leaving Wayne to his task. 

He went over the mass of material the 
Scouts had brought and, except for a few 
notes he made, put aside all but Poe’s 
“Gold Bug” and Jules Verne’s “Crypto- 
gram.” He read carefully what Poe had 
to say about this kind of solution, and 
began immediately to tabulate the 156 
letters of the cryptograph, with this re- 
sult: 


Y—9 times M—20 times 

C—8 times O—14 times 

D—7 times —13 times 

G—7 times Z—13 times 

P—S5 times N—12 times 

B—4 times V—10 times 

T—4 times I—9 times 
A—3 times O—1 time 
H—3 times W—1 time 
K—3 times ——1 time 4 
R—3 times L—0 time not appearing 
E—1 time S—0 time not appearing 
F—1 time U—0 time not appearing 
X—4 times 





The m was most numerous, and accord- 
ing to Poe’s reasoning, should stand for e, 
the most frequently occurring letter in 
English. Then o should be for o, the next 
frequent, j be for i; and the other letters 
in order. He substituted ¢ for m, o re- 
tained, i for j, and so on. But it made 
no sort of sense. Poe’s theory might do 
for- the average writing—certainly not here. 

It was near ~~ ~* when he felt obliged 
to give it up on this system. His head 
ached and confusion reigned in his mind. 
He felt he must get somewhere else to 
work on this enigma. At any rate, his 
mind refused to serve him longer that 
night, and he got into his bed and fought 
long for sleep. Even then he was haunted 
in dreaming by letters tumbling all about 
one another in most dizzy confusion, 

I N the morning he sought the scoutmas- 

ter, who reported having visited the 
trustees of Britton’s estate, and learned 
that at six o’clock of the evening of Au- 
gust 14th, the Probate Court would duly 
turn over the Albright homestead to the 
English representative of the Britton 
family. 

“So we have but five days,” said the 
scoutmaster. 

Wayne. felt that his mind could never 
stand under five days of last night’s strain. 

“I can do it in less than five days or 
never,” he declared. 

Then he expressed a wish to go up the 
river to the region of the estate involved, 
where he might work without interrup- 
tion, and near the thing he was to seek— 
say camp on the ground. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Maclay. “I have 
got you the trustees’ permission to visit 
the old house—the deed may be hidden 
there. Here is the key to a rear door. 
Better take Boggs along; he'll not be in 
your way, and can cook for you.” 

So immediately after noon the Scouts 
carried Wayne’s camp outfit—including 
the wireless set—to a launch provided by 
Leslie’s uncle. 

In an hour and a half they passed Syca- 
more Island (nine miles) and soon 
glimpsed an old cabin amongst the trees 
on shore, three-quarters of a mile short 
of the Albright homestead. 

“There’s Marvin Blaisdell’s old shack— 
where the land was lost,” said Wayne. 
“Tl stop there.” 

(To be continued) 





him. Then all of sudden there was a swirl 
and gulp and the river rippled on with 
neither fish or mouse in sight—Z. K. 
Graves, Troop 1.” 


Hatching Snails 


“Binger, Pennsylvania. 

“Dear Scout Naturalist: One afternoon 
last month I took a two-quart Mason jar, 
filled it nearly full with water, put in 
some aquatic plants and a few snails. In 
less than.@ week the snails had laid their 
eggs on the side of the jar near the top 
of the water. They are a jelly-like mass, 





Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
Mention Boys’ Lire in anewering advertisements 


containing small, Toe spots, which 
become the snails. I kept them in this jar 


On Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 11 ) 





for a few weeks and had many young:snails. 
—John Henry Gruver, Pioneer Scout.” 


Were Crow’s Nests Adopted by 
Squirrels ? 


“Ovid, Michigan. 

“Dear Scout Naturalist: 1 tried to cap- 
ture two young crows for troop mascots. 
I succeeded in climbing two or three trees 
in which I could see large nests, but when 
I got to them they were covered with fresh 
twigs and leaves, while the under part in 
every way resembled crows’ nests. Do you 
suppose the crows had left the nests ard 
covered them over, or had something else 
done it, or were the nests merely squirrel 
nests?—Scout Arthur Flucke.” 
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SS: 


“Oh J-I-M-M-Y, 


were goin’ 


Vacation’s nearly over, and you don’t want to miss 
a single day of real sport. 
It’s fun to go shooting with one gun between two 
c 


fellers. But it’s ee if you each have a gun of 
your own. You are old enough now to own a Win- 
chester. If you haven’t got one, ask dad to let you 


have one. Remind him of the fun he used to have with 
a Winchester at your age. Tell him it’s your turn now 
to know the joy of trigger magic. 

Get dad on your side 
_ Tell your dad what 7 will do for you. Tell him 
it will teach you responsibility, self-control, self-reliance, 
and make you a good citizen of the future. 

Tell him that sooner or later your natural interest in 
a gun is going to make you get your hands on one, so 
the sooner you learn the correct use of a gun, the better. 
Remember, it’s just as important for you to know how 
to handle a gun safely as it is for you to know how 


to swim. 
Medals for skill with a rifle 


To encourage rifle shooting among the boys and girls 
of America, the Winchester Company is offerin old 
Plated and Silver Plated “Sharpshooter’ and “Marks- 
man” Medals. These are awarded by the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, an honorary club with a membership 
among boys and girls all over the United States. There 
are no dues and no military obligations involved. Read 
the full conditions in the panel on this page. 

This contest will teach you how to handle a gun 
correctly from the start and will be a great help to you 
on your hunting trips. You'll make fewer misses, and 
come home with a bigger “bag” of woodchucks and 
other game. 

There is a place near you, either in the open or at a 
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come on over, 
shootin’!” 


club, where you can shoot. If you do not know where 
to shoot, write us and we will tell you where and how 
you can, or we will help you organize a club. 

Get your dad to go down to your dealer with you and 
look over the Winchester guns. You'll be surprised 
what a good gun you can get for the money. 


What the name “‘Winchester” means 


The name “Winchester” stands for the best traditions 
in gun ~— For over half a century Winchester has 
been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen. Winchester 
rifles built the West. As the need grew, Winchester 
originated a model and a caliber for every purpose. 

oday, the Winchester Company makes a greater 
variety and volume of small arms than any other 
manufacturer of firearms. 3 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Winchester” 
is fired over 50 times with excess loads for strength, 
smooth action and accuracy. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of 
an inch in thickness or diameter. By the Bennet 
Process, all Winchester barrels are given a finish that 
lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and resists rust. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester guns 
is taken with Winchester ammunition. The two are 
made for each other. This care in manufacturing ex- 
plains why Winchesters are used by experts every- 
where. 


Ask your dealer for catalog and booklet 


Go to your dealer and look over the new stock of 
Winchesters. Get that gun today; make the most of 


your vacation while it lasts. Ask your dealer for our 
catalog and booklet on the proper use of a gun and 
rules of the Winchester prize contest. 
supply you, write direct to us. 


If he cannot 


Model 06. Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round 
barrel. Shoots three sises of ammunition. The most popular 
.22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 









a he! 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 

The Gold- Plated 
“Sharpshooter” Medal 
goes to any boy or girl 
under 16 who makes the 
first grade score with a 
Winchester .22 Rifle and 
Winchester ammunition. 

The Silver - Plated 
“‘Marksman” Medal goes 
to the boy or girl who 
makes the second grade 
score. 

Go to your dealer to- 
day, he will give you 
sample target and book- 
let explaining the full 
conditions of the contest. 
This booklet also tells 
you how to get the best 
results from your Win- 
chester. The dealer will 
also supply you with 
targets. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to the 
Winchester Repeating 
Armes Co., Dept. 81, New 
Haven, Conn, 





Model 90. Take-down repeating .22 caliber rifl., 24-inch 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 










Model 03. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles 
only its own .22 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as 
jast as the trigger can be pulled. 







Take down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight made gun in two Sizes: 


WINCHESTE 


World Standard Gans and Ammuanition 
Mentior. Boys’ Lire in answering advertiooments 
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Reliable Watches at Popular Prices 


A page of useful supplies of interest to every scout 





No. 127%. “RELIANCE” 
WATCH. Scout Leaders who 


No. 1269. “RADIOLITE” No. 1268. “TRIUMPH” 
do not care for the wrist watch WATCH. At last a prac- WATCH. It is very desira- 
but who want to leave. their tical and inexpensive night- ble that a Scout should 
gold watch at home, when on watch has been produced. have a reliable time-piece. 
the Hike or in the camp will The hands and figures on This watch has been chosen 
find this new Ingersoll a mar- the dial have been treated with great care for ae 
vel of efficiency and duty. It with a radium compound urposes. Accurate an< 
is abridge model, 7-jeweled which makes them lumin- ong-lived. A good looking, 
watch with thin, flat case and ous at night. Fully guar- up-to-date watch for every- 
attractive face...ccccccceees $3.00 SINOGE Saeki coccvvvedecse $2.00 GAY USE ..cecccceesseeeee $1.50 


Signaling Supplies hee Compass— The Ideal Game for 


No. 1089. SCOUT- 





MASTER’S COM- 
Flags and Instructors PASS. Scout lead. Scouts 
ers upon whom falls 
the _ responsibility SCOUTING FOR WORDS 
of comegesemng a 
troop of boys will 


appreciate this in- 
strument, which is 
provided with the 
*Pathfinder” de- 
vice, by which the 
direction of a 
march can be reg- 
istered and kept 
throughout the 


journey. Brass case 


No. 1058. MORSE CODE SIGNAL with silvered metal 
FLAGS. Best quality muslin. Size 24x24 dial, jeweled needle with stop. A turn of 





inches. One flag white with red center, the compass case sets the “Pathfinder” 
other red with white center. Sold only in arrow in the direction of the march, so 
SONGS aiviicnh ceed ocidccctivecscouuce 75c that any deviation from the course ma 





be detected if it is found that the marc 
is not in the direction originally indicated 


° by the “Pathfinder” arrow. Mailing N > . " 
: o. 3541. A most stimulating and in- 
Pocket Signal Disk WOME, G OBiccacsaceces conceiseevscdaen $1.75 structive word game for Scouts. A set of 
alphabet cards with instructions and rules 


of play permitting the game to be used in 
No. 1191. scores of ways to develop interest and 
POCKET SIG- knowledge in Scouting............+.ee0+ 35c 
NAL DISK. The 
best thing yet 
to help a Scout 
to learn the 
Morse and 
Semaphore _al- 
— Male 
ike a _ baseball 
score card. 
Turning a cir- 
cular disk 
brings one let- 
ter into view, 
which may be 
identified by reference to the alphabet on either side........ 1 
































Semaphore Signal 
Cards 


No. 1274 An easy method of learning the 
alphabet. Cards may also be used for 
playing fascinating and instructing game. 
Complete instructions, including Eve les- 
sons on sending and receiving. 5 sets, 
ee SE REE a eer 25c 

















2 3ausava *% 





























A new supply has just arrived from over the sea. 


NECKERCHIEFS | ie ee ae 


ight or more, 20c each. 














Department of Equipment and Supplies 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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Think & Grin! * 





a few more weeks of rus- 


ELL fellows, 
ticating and ion back to the books and 


Unless you boys are all lazy 
Minutes rusticating 


desks. 
disciples of old Idle Five 
is hardly the word to use, for boys that spend 
their vacation months scouting, climbing, 
swimming, baseballing and doing all the other 
active moving’-ing cannot afford to have any 
rust in their hinges. 

Some of our contributors however seem to 
want a little oiling in the machinery of their 
think-boxes, for they send us in jokes that 
were stale when Columbus first discovered 
America. Other contributors just cut a joke 
from some other publication and pass it on to 
us expecting to get a prize, and then send 
requests asking for answers to each of their 
individual letters. Old F. M. seems to be hold- 
ing his own this weather. Take care boys 
that he does not sneak into school after you, 
for if your teacher sees him there’ll be trouble 
for the fellow that left the door open. Here 
he comes—just push this column over on him, 
All together boys, heave! 


A Grave Affair 


Quack doctor:—“Gentlemen, I have sold this 
medicine for years and never received a com- 
plaint. What does that prove? 

Voice in the crowd:—“‘That dead men tell 
no tales.” 


On the Square 
Here is a square which 
la is not a magic square, 
because the figures that 
make up the _ vertical 
Gq columns, the horizontal 
rows, and the diagonals 
a guts Samee is 
o 





5 
yu 


ik) 
8 {10 








do not, when added up, 
make the same totals. 
But by cutting the 
square into four pieces, 
an by putting these 
four pieces together 
again in a different way, 
formed in which the ad- 























dition each row, each column and each 
diagonal gives in each case 34, neither more 
nor less. 
Sounds Like Hash 
What is 3-7th, of a chicken, 2-3rds of a 


cat and 1-2 of a goat? 


A Square Peg in a Round Hole 














How will a plug have to be cut to fit and 
go through all these holes? 


Your Move 








6 


The six glasses which are arranged in a 
row, are to be moved into a new arrangement 
and this is the proposition. The glasses must 
be moved two at a time, and be close together 
when moved so that the thumb and fore- 
finger will pick up both. Set them down 
again wherever you like, but without turning 
them about. The object is to reform the row 
in the fewest number of moves so that the full 
and empty glasses alternate—an empty then 


a full se gi ‘ty Ae 
ry, Try, Try ain 
Tell your friend to write the number 1, 
2, 35 4 5, 6 7, 9, in the like order. Then 


ask him which number is written the most 
poorly. Suppose it is six, you multiply six 
(or whatever the number may be) by nine 


which (in the case of 6) is fifty-four. Then 


tell him to meneey the list by fifty-four. It 
will come out like this: 
12345679 
54 
é 9382716 
1728395 


666666666 


Any one of the eight numerals named will 
compose a similar answer. en tell him 
that perhaps he can write the selected nu- 
meral better next time. 


A Lot in This 
A gentleman wanted a house built in length, 
front wall, 100 feet, side wall 50 feet in a lot 
of 100 feet long by 50 feet wide and still have 
a vacant piece, one side measuring 100 feet 
long, other side 50 feet wide on the same 
lot. How did he do it? 


More Trouble 

A man had a field with eight apples trees, 
three on each side. He is going into the 
chicken business and wants to divide his field 
into nine pens so*that eight of the pens will 
each contain one ‘tree, leaving the ninth pen 
for the chicken” house. This he does by 
building four straight fences. Could you? 

September Think and Grin Winners 

Phillips Flattery, Ohio; Sylvan Rosenstein, 
Maryland; H Silvers, Maryland; George 
L. Barton, North Carolina; Allen Keedy Mass- 
achusetts: Robert E. Davis, Illinois; gh 
Bukey, Ohio; Julius Belt, Michigan. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Behold the Magic Square! 
Liu | 6 | 16] 
B43 aq 
15[ 5/2] 
10; 4 [13 7 


What sounded like hash was really Chicago. 


















































Here is ne pee that will fit and go through 
erent shape. 


3 holes of di 





YOUR MOVE is as follows: Move 1 and 2 
to end of line beyond 6 then move 1 and 6 
beyond 2. Then fill the gap with 3 and 4 and 
the puzzle has been solved in three moves. 


And here is the erratic house and lot. 











Did you plan your chicken farm this way? 


SS $ /*# 
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Select—from 
particular style of a 


ays Trial 


“RANGER be bicycle you 


desire. They arepictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
thirty 


will send it from our Chicago Factory, 


We have placed 
a special deposit of 
s 

in the rot FIRST 

TION BANK of Chi- 

cago, to guarantee to you 

the faithful performance 

of this 30 day trial agree- 

ment. Wewill send youa 

copy of the bank’sagreement. 

When you buy from 
ma profit by our r FAC. 

TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy -~ 4 

anni 
















6 15 Pris is “e181 > food Pm 
om & $16. i up. c. your 
purchase p10. ost successful bicycle 


concern in the cham 


PARTS AND REPAIRS 


ly pictured and described 
Y fal as well asall the latest a aed mp ed imported 


imps, 

" se wheels, a etc. 
reer log is recog- 
a supplies. 


here 
$ WANTED = to ride and 
exhibit “Ranger” les. Select the Motorbike, 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, eo pecial, 
unior or other style ‘wyle desired e money 
taking orders while you ride ~~ heuek. 
SEND NO M but write toda’ [por Gonew 
9 1918 catalog 
low the vi will astonish yoo, Paleo full pardcula of 


for - kinds of bi- 
Bo. a 












bie they paid the 
ah ord to buya bicycle tires or sundries with- 


out first learning what we can offeryou. Write now. 


Dept. s-17, Chicago 









sessing for Schools, Clubs 

and Societies of every kind. 

STERLING TN 36-page Catalog Free 

Cc. K. GROUSE Co,” $00 Illustrations. Pins 25¢ up. 
Manufacturers Save money for your associates. 


46 sae Avenue, North Attleboro, Mass. 





OINS. Indian Reli Exchan, 
for Usitel ted Profit Sharing ral Boo 





let for prone 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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On Guard! 


HE modern sentries against 

surprise attacks by skidding, 
safeguarding a vast army of bicy- 
cle riders on wet, slippery pave- 
ments, are 


NI ES: 


Pennsylvania Sa Wi 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


The Vacuum Cups prevent 
dangerous skids, slides, slips, 
spills. The wetter the pavement 
the stronger the suction grip. 


And quality!—The special 
151%, oz. fabric they’re made of 
never fails to perform mileage 
miracles. Punctures and stone- 
bruises and other tire troubles are 
practically unknown to Vacuum 
Cup Bicycle Tires. 





Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies throughout the United States 
and Canada 












Tractor Used in the U.S. Army 

SN . PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR BOYS 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat. 
Our book: “‘The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,”’ by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Seventh edi- 


fee Build « Model of this Cartas Miltary R A B B I T & 
<< 


. 
y tion, nicely illustrated, ceo ee and much 
—_ improved. Price 25 ts pe " mple —< 
the merican oultry vocate conta: 4 
—- an y Belgian Hare Department. 


Model War Aeroplanes POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 263, Syracuse, N. Y. 


and learn the principles of Aviation. With “‘IDEAL”’ 
Accurate Scale Drawings and Building and Flying 
Instructions, any boy can build a 3-foot model of a 
war-famous Aeroplane; one that will look and fly 
just like a real man-carrying machine. 








Felt Pennants, Banners, Pillows, 





Send for DRAWINGS and INSTRUCTIONS Right Away Caps, Hats, School and Novelties 
Sieriot Monoplane 25¢ Eurtios Hyaront for Boy Scouts 





nae way} Monoplane =o Boat 
Taube janoptane (8 for eb o 73) Cec Racer 
Send ‘c for our 48-page Aeroplane Catalogue about 


Model pereptens, Supplies, Pri etc. Send Now 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO Warree St. ond West B Sun Yat DECORATIVE CO., Box 1, Norwood, o. 
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The Shadow of the North 


(Continued from page 9) 

but noticing that Mynheer Van Zoon did 
not extend his he withdrew his own. The 
merchant’s face, in truth, had turned to 
deeper red than usual, and his eyes low- 
ered. He was a few years older than 
Hardy, somewhat stouter, and his heavy 
strong features showed a tinge of cruelty. 
The impression that he made upon Robert 
was distinctly unfavorable. 

“Yes, I have met Mr. Willet before,” 
said Van Zoon, “but so many years have 
passed that I did not know whether he 
was still living. I can say the same about 
young Mr. Lennox.” 

“Oh, they live hazardous lives, but when 
one is skilled in meeting peril life is not 
snuffed out so easily,” rejoined Mr. 
Hardy, who seemed to be speaking from 
some hidden motive. “They’ve returned to 
civilization, and I think and trust that 
we'll hear more of them than for some 
years past. They’re especial friends of 
mine, and I shall do the best I can for 
them, even though my mercantile rivalry 
with you absorbs, of necessity, so much of 
my energy.” 

Van Zoon smiled sourly, and then Rob- 
ert liked him less than ever. 

“The times are full of danger,” he said, 
“and one must watch to keep his own.” 

He bowed, and turned to other acquaint- 
ances, eyidently relieved at parting with 
them. 

“He does not improve with age,” said 
Willet thoughtfully. 

Robert was about to ask questions con- 
cerning this Adrian Van Zoon, who seemed 
uneasy in their presence, but once more 
he restrained himself, his intuition tell- 
ing him as before that neither Willet nor 
Master Hardy would answer them. 

The play moved on towards its dra- 
matic close and Robert was back in the 
world of passion and tragedy, of fancy 
and poetry. Van Zoon was forgotten, St. 
Luc faded quite away. As the curtain 
went down for the last time he saw that 
Tayoga, .too, was moved. 

“The English king was a wicked man,” 
he said, “but he died like a great chief.” 

They all passed out now, the street was 
filled with carriages and the torches of 
the link boys and there was a great hum 
of conversation. St. Luc returned to 
Robert’s mind, but he kept to himself the 
fact that he had been in the theater. It 
might be his duty to state to the military 
that he had seen in the city an important 
Frenchman who iaust have come as a spy, 
but he could not do so. Nor did he feel 
any prickling of the conscience about it, 
because he believed, even if he gave warn- 
ings of. St. Luc’s presence, the wary 
chevalier would escape. 

Robert went alone the next morning to 
the public library, founded the year before 
and known as the New York Society 
Library, a novelty then and a great evi- 
dence of municipal progress. 


HEN he left the library it was 

about noon, the day being cloudy 
and dark with flurries of snow, those who 
were in the streets shivering with the 
raw cold. Robert drew his own heavy 
coat closely about him, and, bending his 
head a little, strolled toward the Battery, 
in order to look again at the ships that 
came from so many parts of the earth. 
A stranger, walking in slouching fashion, 
and with the collar of his coat pulled well 
up about his face, shambled directly in 
his way. When Robert turned the man 
turned also and said in a low tone: 
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“Mr. Lennox!” 

“St. Luc!” exclaimed Robert. “Are you 
quite mad? Don’t you know that your 
life is in danger every instant?” 

“I am not mad, nor is the risk as great 


as you think. Walk on by my side, as if |: 


you knew me.’ 

“IT did not think. chevalier, that your 
favorite réle was that of a spy.” 

“Nor is it. This New York of yours 
is a busy city, and a man, even a French- 
man, may come here for other reasons 
than to learn military secrets.” 

Robert stared at him, but St. Luc ad- 
monished him again to look in front of 
him, and walk on as if they were old ac- 
quaintances on some business errand. 

“I don’t think you want to betray me 
to the English,” he said. 

“No, I don’t,” said Robert, “though my 
duty, perhaps, should make me do so.” 

“But you won’t. I felt assured of it, 
else I should not have spoken to you.” 

“What duty, other than that of a spy, 
can have brought you to New York?” 


“Why make it a duty? It is true the 
times are troubled, and full of wars, 
but one, on occasion, may seek his pleas- 
ures, nevertheless. Let us say that I came to 
New York to see the play which both of 
us witnessed last night. “T'was excellently 
done. I have seen plays presented in worse 
style at much more pretentious theaters in 
Paris.” 

“Since you insist, chevalier, that you 
came so great a distance and incurred so 
great a risk merely to worship at the 
shrine of our Shakespeare, as one gentle- 
man to another I cannot say that I doubt 
your word. But when we sailed down the 
Hudson on a sloop, and were compelled 
to tie up in a cove to escape the wrath 


of a storm, I saw you on the slope above | => 


me.” 


“I saw you, too, then, Mr. Lennox, and 
I envied you your snug place on the sloop. 
That storm was one of the most unpleasant 
incidents in my long journey to New York 
to see Shakespeare’s ‘Richard III. Still, 
when one wishes a thing very badly one 
must be willing to pay a high price for 
it. It was a good play by a_ good writer, 
the actors were most excellent, and I 
have had sufficient reward for my trouble 
and danger.” 


The collar of his cloak was drawn so 
high now that it formed almost a hood 
around his head and face, but he turned 
a little, and Robert saw the blue eyes, as 
blue as his own, twinkling with a humor- 
ous light. It was borne upon him. with 
renewed force that here was a champion 
of romance and high adventure. His own 
spirit, which had in it a lightness, a gayety 
and a humor akin to St. Luc’s, responded 
at once. 


“Since you found the play most ex- 
cellent, and I had the same delight, I 
presume that you will stay for all the 
others. Mr. Hallam and his fine com- 
pany are in New York for two weeks, 
if not longer. Having come so far and 
at such uncommon risks, you will not con- 
tent yourself with a single performance?” 


“Alas! that is the ‘poison in my cup. 
The leave of absence given me by the Gov- 
crnor General of Canada is but brief, and 
I can remain in this city and stronghold 
of my enemy but a single night.” 


They passed several men, but none took 
any notice of them. The day had increased 
in gloominess. Heavy clouds were coming 
up from the sea, enveloping the solid town 
in a thick and somber atmosphere. Snow 



















You can’t think 


“OUT OF DOORS” 
and not think 


“PANCAKES!” 


and what’s more, you can’t think 
pancakes and not think 


TECO PANCAKES. 


if you’ve ever packed 


LESS O 
UR 


PANCAKE FLO 
in your kit bag. For here in a 
handy, easily-carried package, is the flour that makes the most 
delicious, nourishing and easily digested pancakes you ever ate. 
And as for cooking—all you have to do is to add cold water 


and bake—not another thing. 
Gu0 


Get acquainted with Teco now—before you 
It’s in the Flour 









MAHI 





start for the woods, get a package from your 
grocer, or, if he can’t supply you, use this coupon. 


Teco Meets the Government's, Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield Pure Food Standards. 


The Ekenberg Company 





303 So. Masters St., Cortland, N. Y. ie eee ES Ee eS ery er ery 
Please send me free copy of “Campfire Cookery.” Address... sessceceseccececcccces 
Note: If your grocer does not keep Teco, and ONE 5. 5g cbercncinedeuapeeks 
you send 12c in stamps (15c West of the Rockies) Pe rmae 


a a size package will - —_ yes IN 








Have You Got It Yet? 
What? The Bicycle Bug! 


Right in the heart of Summer and 
beautiful sunshiny weather, with all 
Nature luring us out of doors, NOW’S 
the best time to make good use of your 
bicycle. 

Be sure and write us to-day about the hand- 
some stick-pin shown here. We'll tell you how 
to get it free. 





Get 
United States Tire Company Ss 
1798 BROADWAY NEW YORK Bug! 


+= = = Fill Out - - - - Tear Out - - - - Mail TO-DAY - = = - 


Gentlemen:—Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful 
green-gold bicycle bugs free. 


pe, POO. i + cad bc ccc: 06sascacccondicessssavttaetawedsbeliam 


Address 


eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 




















The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing 
Practical ery Fishing, Wing Shooting and Camping Out 
The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 
Bynoee. Suing and myer sy — sen and motor boats. 
25 each. With a year’s 
cubsoriotion te to Boys" Life, $1. 75, Sor free circular 
WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field & Stream 
Printing. Crafts Building, New York 
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the BIGGEST SENSATIONin the Aeronautical Fieldin Years 

A 5-foot Complete Model of the German Dirigible. 
Equipped with Jarge fabric Parachute, Dropping Ap- 
paratus and Complete Inflating Arrangement. 

Will positively flY ONE MILE and release Para- 
chute at height of ONE THOUSAND FEET. 

Airship is easily retrieved 
and may be flown numbers 
of times with a complete 
exhibition at every flight. 

ay be flown free or, on a 
Still Day, 


attached to a 
light cord. 


IT WILL AMAZE YOU! 


Every outfit complete and 
Warranted to give more 
Satisfaction than any Arti- 
cle heretofore offered in the 
Aerial Field. Absolutel 
new ideas involved. Shipped anywhere for $1.00. 

UNITED STATES WAR KITE, Cloth Planes com- 
plete, large reel of Strong Twine, Silk Parachute and 
Releasing Device, postpaid for $1.50. This Kite is 
of Biplane type and will carry aloft a small Camera, 
Parachute and Bombs at the same flight, and drop 
them safely and with remarkable precision. An 
exact model of the Man-Carrying Kites in use at the 
front today. 


Both Fil Prepaid, 25. 
THEAEROCOMPANY, Dept.19. BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


A Real Zeppelin Military Dirt 














A REAL 
ZEPPELIN 
AIRSHIP 
$1.00 Prepaid 


































HOW TO SIGNAL! 


Everybody should know how to 
transmit signals by the Morse Code 
—by night or day. 


The Stewart Signal Set 


approved by Army and Navy Officers, all 
complete, with buzzer and light sends mes- 
sages a long distance. 
Morse alphabet displayed on set; is easily 
learned by the Stewart System. 
Price: $5 complete with battery. 
Cheaper set, $3.75. 
Send for prospectus. 


STEWART MFG. COMPANY 
68 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 














Sor 


substitute--look 
FELT PENNANT FREE 
Sead cing wach ons 











#85 25 cents in stamps for 2 Box 
Kites—2 Tailless Kites—2 Collaps- 
able Jolly Smiler Kites—2 America 
First Kites. Worth $1.00. 
Send 10c in stamps and we will mail you 5 
kinds rubber balloons. THE U. S. TOY COM- 
PANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


began to fall and a sharp wind drove the 
flakes before it. Pedestrians bent for- 
ward, and drew their cloaks or coats about 
their faces to protect themselves from the 
storm. 

“The weather favors us,” said ‘St. Luce. 
“The people of New York defending them- 
selves from the wind and the flakes will 
have no time to be looking for an enemy 
among them.” 

“Where are we going, chevalier?” 

“That I know not, but being young, 
healthy and strong, perhaps we walk in 
a circle for the sake of exercise.” 

“For which also you have come to New 
York—in order that you may walk about 
our Battery and Bowling Green.” 

“True! Quite true! ou have a most 
penetrating mind, Mr. Lennox, and since 
we speak of the objects of my errand 
here I recall a third, but of course, a 
minor motive.” 

“I am interested in that third and minor 
motive, Chevalier de St. Luc.” 

“I noticed last night at the play that 
you were speaking to a merchant, one 
Adrian Van Zoon.’ ° 

“Tis true, but how do you know Van 
Zoon?” 

“Let it suffice, lad, that I know him, and 
know him well. I wish you to beware of 
him.” 

He spoke with a sudden softness of tone 
that touched Robert, and there could be 
no doubt that his meaning was good. 

“What can Adrian Van Zoon and I have 
in common?” asked Robert. 

“Lad, I bid thee again to beware of him! 
Look to it that you do not fall into his 
treacherous hands!” 

His sudden use of the pronoun “thee,” 
and his intense earnestness, stirred Robert 
deeply. 

“Friends seem to rise around me, due 
to no merit of mine,” he said. “Willet has 
always watched over me. Tayoga is my 
brother. Jacobus Huysman has treated 
me almost as his own son, and Master Ben- 
jamin Hardy has received me with great 
warmth of heart. And now you deliver 
to me a warning that I cannot but believe 
is given with the best intent. But again 
I ask you, why should I fear Adrian Van 
Zoon?” 

“That, lad, I will not tell you, but once 
more I bid you beware of him. Think you, 
I’d have taken such a risk to prepare you 
for a danger, if it were not real?” 

“I do not. I feel, Chevalier de St. Luc, 
that you are a friend in truth. Shall I 
speak of this to Mr. Willet? He will not 
blame me for hiding the knowledge of 
your presence here.” 

“No. Keep it to yourself, but once more 
I tell you beware of Adrian Van Zoon. 
Now you will not see me again for a long 
time, and perhaps it will be on the field 
of battle. Have no fears for my safety. 
I can leave this solid town of yours as 
easily as I entered it. Farewell!” 

“Farewell! said Robert, with a real 
wrench at the heart. St. Luc left him and 
walked swiftly in the direction of St. 
George’s chapel, 

Robert could not doubt that St. Luc’s 
warning was earnest and important, but 
why should he have incurred such great 
risks to give it? What was he to Adrian 
Van Zoon and what was Adrian Van Zoon 
to him? And what did the talk at “ 
between Willet and Hardy mean? e 
seemed to be the center of a singular 
circle of complications, of which other 
now much, but of which 
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Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


(To be continued) 











Pick a Premium 


Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give 
you free any one of the following 
splendid premiums with your 
$1.00 yearly subscription to this 
magazine: 





A Handy 
Pocket 
Flashlight 


Nickel-plated, 
extra powerful, 
guaranteed 
Tungsten Bat- 
tery, Mazda 
lamp. Size 3 x 
1% x % inches, 
useful inside on 
a dark day, out- 
side on a dark 
night. 





A Real Eastman Camera 


Complete, compact, simple to use, 
this machine turns out a perfect_little 
picture 11%4 x 1% inches in size. Made 
specially, with film No. 00, for the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen 


Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen 
non-leakable, made of, hard rubber, 
set with 14K gold point pen. Just 
what everyone needs. 


A Scout Name Knife 


Made specially by the manufac- 
turer of “Keen Kutter” cutlery for 
BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two-bladed 
boys’ knife, with your name and ad- 
dress on the handle. 


3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
Washington, Franklin or Lincoln 


Stirring stories of these Famous 
Americans. Each book 5% x 8 
iriches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 
trated in color. Substantially bound. 

Select the book you like. 


Animal Guide 


of North American Wild Animals. ers | 
Boy wants to know all he can about OU 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound in 
Sack Cloth, 61 Full Page Illustrations. 
Each animal described by a man who knows 
animals. 

















HERE IS MY ORDER FOR IT 
emo: 


BOYS’ LIFE—The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which 


send me BOYS’ LIFE for One Year and 


wuntee Oe 8 Perper re Pe 
All charges prepaid by you. 


Name 
Ad 
The Premium and MMocetine can go to 

‘anadian 


separate addresses, v4 ésired. C 
or Foreign Postage extra. 
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month about the case of Harold 


D* you notice what we said last 
Well, 


Hookworm? what do you 


think? A boy sent in a letter and asked 
us to forward it to Harold Hookworm 
in Japan. 

No! 

Yes!! He did. He swallowed hook, 


worm and all. 

But—here’s another kind of. a chap in 
New Zealand that has put up with Harold 
for quite a while and now he’s sent in an 
order for a live one—just listen -to his 
letter, which traveled thirty-five days to 
get here: 

“So many of those who write to me 
confine their letters (such as they are) to 
a few lines with the promise (never ful- 
filled) of a longer one next time. I should 
like a correspondent who, even if he were 
my superior in education, could at least 
tell me about the life and products of his 
own country in a manner I could follow. 
The object of this ‘World Brotherhood’ 
is primarily to provide a hobby for your 
readers, but one grows out of the desire 
for cards only and a knowledge of the 
world next becomes the desire of those 
who were too young to look beyond their 
own state or even township. This is what 
I feel anyhow, and if you could get me 
a real decent friend in Jamaica, a scout- 
master, for instance—but at least one of 
British origin, I should appreciate your 
efforts very much indeed. 

I have been at this correspondence for 
over three years now and my knowledge 
of geography has increased not a little 
bit by this means. I have correspondents 
now who were with me when I commenced, 
and although some are in khaki I still 
keep up our friendship. The opinions 
freely exchanged between us are very 
helpful and certainly removed a good deal 
of the ignorance that existed both on my 
part and theirs about conditions, etc., in 
our respective countries.” 

New foreign members since the June 
number are as follows: England, 7; 
Canada, 2; Denmark, 2; Cuba, 2; New 
Zealand, 8; Porto Rico, 1; Hawaii, 1; 
Venezuela, 1. 


THE RULES 


Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

See that your return address is written plainly 
on the envelope. 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, to Canada, any of the. 
British Isles, New Zealand, British Guana, the 
Bahamas, or Mexico, put on two cent stamp. 


If you want it to go-to any other part of ‘the 
world, put on a five cent stamp. 

Write plainly on @ slip of paper your name, 
address, age, and whether or not you are a 
Scout. 

Put the slip and the unsealed letter into an 
envelope, seal the outside envelope, and mail it 
to Boys’ Lirg, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, affixing adequate post- 
age. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside en- 
velope the name of the country or state where 
you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspcndence; our service is 

ven to all boys, whether subscribers to Boys’ 

IFE or not. 





s 
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Lay a Firm Foundation 


In later life you will need to draw on the strength 
and tissue you are storing up today. Lay a firm foun- 
dation of health now. There is no surer or more last- 


ing foundation builder than 


Shredded Wheat 


In camp or on trail, on football field, diamond or track, 
in fact, wherever men and boys are leading active, 
vigorous, healthy lives, this delicious, muscle-building, 
nutritious, whole wheat, food is always in steady 
demand. 


With berries or fruit or with cream or milk alone it furnishes 
A moment in oven or over the camp 
Simple to serve, convenient 
part of your camping outfit— 


many delicious dishes. 
fires restores its natural crispness. 
to pack and carry. Make it a 
it is the perfect out-door food. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


Made only by 


W 















Equip Your Tool Chest 
With Real Tools 


—the kind 
they cost no more than toy tools. You 
will take pride in using them and 
recommending them to your friends. 


‘Red Devil’ Tools 


consist of Auger Bits, Chisels, Screw- 
drivers, Pliers, Glass Cutters, etc. Send 
Mechanies’ Tool Literature. 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
103 Coit Street 


today for 











the best mechanics use, yet 







ships. 






Irvington, N. J. 





Booklets 








Preparation and Efficiency 
GO HAND IN HAND 

at exceptional rates ($350-$500). Com- 

plete academic courses, 

home and tuition, are furnished at 

The School with the Scout Scholar- 


including 


East Greenwich Academy 


Rhode Island 
Prin., Sam’l W. Irwin 
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Have You Ever Heard of Using 


Air to Wash With 


just as you use water to wash your hands? That 
is how we clean the peanuts that go into Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter. 

You see, even the best peanuts, after they are 
shelled, sometimes have grains of sand mixed with 
them—the sand in which the peanuts grew. So this 
is the way we wash all our peanuts clean: 

We pour them into alarge pipe. At thesame 
time a strong current of air, like wind, blows in 
from below. ‘This drives the peanuts upward 
and out. But the sand, which is heavier than 


the peanuts, falls to the bottom. 


Now that you know about air-washing, do 


you wonder that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is so 
smooth and free from grit? 


Most boys and girls know three good ways of 


eating Beech-Nut Peanut Butter: spread on bread, 


on crackers, and on toast. 
If you have never tasted the Beech-Nut brand 


How do you likeit best. 


of Peanut Butter, ask your mother to get you a 
jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, 


CANAJOHARIE, N. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
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Here’s a chance to make some easy money quick—and do a patriotic service as well. 


ored posters printed o: 
immense quantities of t 


each. 
yours, 


Scouts, Attention 





WANTED SCOUTS—To Sell 





n high art stock are suitable for framing or pasting up in windows. 
hem at 10¢ a piece—and our Boy Scout Agents make a profit of 5e on every one they sell. 


Send No Money Whatsoever 
Jus vd ur name and address. 
- aw hoes on have sold 10 of them send us $1.00 and the money you get fro 
This will give you a start without one cent of capital. 
Do you need to 

1I1GHT NOW—TO-DAY—AND WRITE FOR THE AGENCY IN YOUR 


RY BEFORE SOMEONE ELSE GRABS IT. 
ee Address your letter to MANAGER, SCOUT DEPT. 


LIBERTY PUBLISHERS, Dept. 3, 167 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


We will immediately send you 20 Banners which you are ‘to sell at l0e 


“FLAGS OF OUR ALLIES” 
Make $2 a Day and Up 





| We Want You To Be Our Agent 


Here’s an opportunity to make some real big money quick. 
“Flags Of Our Allies” is an artistic banner, 14x18 inches, 
showing Old Glory in the center with the “Flags Of Our 

llies’’ grouped around it in actual colors. The whole na- 
tion is going wild over this handsome and appropriate souve- 
nir of the world’s greatest war. They're selling like hot 
cakes. Hundreds of thousands of them already appear in 
the windows of homes, stores, schools, public buildings, etc., 
all over the country. At 10 cents each everybody wants 
them. Geo.. Chase, Evanston, Ill, sold 35 the first half 
hour. Clarence Elmore cleaned up $16.35 in less than four 
days. Everybody who sees these handsome patriotic posters 
buys one or more. 


These handsome multi-col- 
It’s easy to sell 


We will Trust You 





m the sale of the other ten is all 
We | take all the chance. 


If so, SIT DOWN 


Think of it. 


earn some money for Scout activities? 
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‘BOYS ATTENTION! 


Vacation Over—Money Gone 


|1| Fill your empty pocketbooks. Hundreds of 
boys earned their vacation expenses by sell- 
ing our 


PATRIOTIC POSTERS AND 
SHIELDS 
THEY SELL THEMSELVES. 

With little effort you can earn your new 
school outfit, or perhaps a sweater, etc. It 
will pay every boy to investigate this oppor- 
tunity. BOY SCOUTS especially have done 
WONDERS. A postal will bring you par- 
ticulars. 

| PATRIOTIC POSTER CO., Glens Falls, N. Y- 


} 
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The Scout Honcr Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 








EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical developmen:, 


bird study, camping, 
ing, 
ten others. 
William E. Dake 
Lewis Kayton 
John Patek 

Jim Geilfuss 
Joseph Ogden 
Vance Smith 
Noble C. Butler 
Herbet E. Coyer 
Harold Cosh 


Arthur C. Gulliver 
Warren Gilbert 
Edwin F. Storey 


Robert Miller 
Robert Leath 
Harry Williams 
Paul W. Knauf 


Wm. G. Hunsicker, Jr. 


Ernest R. Humphrey 
Edson Severn 
Machinson Ellis - 
Edward _Pittock 
Joseph Voita 

Royal Vander Hoef 
Walter Wood 
Hilan B. Hecox 
James Bardwell 
Roy Hecox 

Rodney Bardwell 
Harold Berger 
Signard Magnusen 
Stafford Potter 


civics, 
life saving, pathfinding, personal hea th, 
and public health merit badges "and 


first aid, 
pioneer- 
any 


cooking, 


Rochester, New York 
San Antonio, Texas 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fall River, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
o. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Vineland, New Jersey 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Detroit, Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 
Denver, Colorado 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albany, New York 
Olean, New York 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Chicago, Illinois 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Lenver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Denver, Colorado 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in 
life saving, personal health and public 
Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 


athletics, 
health. 
tion to these. 
Earl C. Pome 
Harry O. Grier 
Ernest R. Humphrey 
P. Norton 
Edson Severn 
7 ene, Kwan 
Carley pompeon 
Maskingsn E I's 
Edward Pittork 
R. L. Cole 
Joseph Voita 
Calvin Hallam 
Philip C. Marshall 
Cooke Coen 
Royal Vander Hoef 
Walter Wood 
San Birne 
Hilam B. a 
James Bardwell 
Roy Hecox 
Rodney Bardwell 
Frank Thacker 
William H. Watson 
George Everbach 
ohn E. Boice 
Waldo Knoll 
Charles S. Katz 
Ernest C. Geiger 
Arnold C. Sorenson 
Harold Berger 
Signard Magnusen 
Abe Weiner 
Roy E. Lave 
H. B. Broadbent 
Ted Anderson 
Stafford Potter 
Ted Huggin 
Theodore Baral 
Charles E. Kauffman 


first aid, 


Gatum, Canal Zone 
Gatum, Canal Zone 
> rose New York 
Olean, New York 
Olean, New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Kalamazoo, Mich'gan 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Rochester, New York 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Denver, C olorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 
Richmond, Virginia 
Norristown, Pa. 
Chicago, Lllinois 
Toledo, Ohio 
Vineland, N. 
Springfield Mass. 
Paterson 
Boston, anne? 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kingfisher, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 
Altadena, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


John L. Vanderherchen Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIFE SCOUTS 


Laurie Hess 
Bird Kelly 
Austin Kelly 

N. Barnhart 
Zay Smith 
Ralph D. Yates 
Herbert Middleton 


Gatum, Canal Zone 
Ashland, Kentucky 
Ashland, Kentucky 
Amherst, Ohio 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAR SCOUTS 


John Hartung 


Freeland, Pa. 


HONOR MEDALS ISSUED 
(Bronze) 


Luther Fields 
Curtis Huffman 


Kingsville, Texas 
Kingsville, Texas 


Total number of boys having received merit 


badges 


Total Teiaos of new boys having received 


merit badges for July 


Total 
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Munson’s Mackerel 


(Continued from page 12) 


oil into the water and Rex began “chumming.” 


The first customers were having great 
sport with the mackerel when the next 
party arrived. From then on they came in 
twos and threes until every rod was busy. 

Each guest, as he took his departure, 
gave the boys a dollar. Arthur did not 
want so much. He thought twenty-five 
cents enough for rod and bait, but with 
gentle insistence they forced the money 
upon him. When ail had gone and the 
chums counted their cash, they had $63.00. 
Arthur made Rex take half. 

“Hope the old gentleman comes back 
again, so we can thank him,” said Rex. 
“How do you suppose he did it?” 

“Here’s a card one of the customers 
dropped,” remarked Arthur. “Whew! it’s 
a menu from The Knollwood. See all the 
things they have to eat!” 

“What’s this printed in red?” asked Rex. 
“*Special for Today—Munson’s Mackerel !’” 


GETHER they read the rest of it: 
Catch them yourself. You've been a 
kid—you know what fun it is. Go to Mun- 
son’s Pier, Shore Drive. Tackle, bait and 
fish are ready for you. Don’t forget to 
give the boy a dollar—his father is in the 
trenches. 

“Giory! Mother will be prouder of that 
than she will be of the money!” said Ar- 
thur, who was rummaging through his 
pockets. 

“What are you looking for?’ ‘asked Rex. 

“You remember my throwing away my 
gum yesterday?” replied Arthur. 

“Yes,” said Rex. 

“It was because I wanted to give up 
something now that Dad’s gone to war, 
and chewing gum was the only habit I 
could think of that I could cut out and 
save even a cent. The mackerel jumped 
for the gum and that gave me an idea and 
now see the luck we’ve had.” 

“Yes, but what are you looking in your 
pockets for?” asked Rex. 

“Why, I thought if I could find some- 
thing to throw away that amounted to 
something, maybe I could make a million 
for Dad by the time he comes back.” 





“IN MEMORIAM ” 


ALEXANDER DALE, 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Troop ‘ 
Fulton, N. Y. 


Scour ArtHuur Hart, 
Troop 1, Ilion, N. Y. 
Scour Lawrence Greco Connie, 
Troop 1, Ferguson, Mo. 
Scour CuiaRENcE NICKEL, 
Troop 21, Portland, Ore. 


Tuomas BurrerFie.p, 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Troop 10, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Scout Miizen L. Hi1, 
Troop 8, Salamanca, N. Y. 


Scour RicHarp Lane Wess, 
Troop 1, Bucksport, Me. 


Scour Ovea Wir11am Howe, 
Troop 16, Houston, Tex. 


Scour Netson Leg, 
Troop 1, Iola, Kans. 


Scour Wirsur Hayes, 
Troop 1, Tariffville, Conn. 


















how you go about it. 
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MTS 
AS 


FREE 
Send us your name and 
address for these three 
Booklets. They will help 
you with your shooting. 
“ Four American 


Ag 


“Sab 
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for Boy Marksmen, 





Popping around at trees and tin cans doesn’t get you anywhere, 


The finest shooting is done at standard targets and —_ standard 
conditions. You can see your skill duien. te 
you can win one of the National Medals offered by the U. S. Govern- 
ment to civilian (not FW rag rifle-shots. 
dals ‘worth having, because | 
po rifleman in America knows 
how you had to shoot to win 
them. 


And if you area som, can 
shit the ether now Badge for Mane 

p—another non-military rifle shoot. 
ing Badge known all over the world, 


i t } Boys Who Are 
Ly EY "1 Hr ry Famous Rifle pele npr gpg oye npn pom 
Shots.” “How o make of .22 caliber rifle and cart- 
a Boy Madethe First Remington.” “Boy —but it is worth knowing that 
Scout Marksmanship.” pee of the closest meee; ape > being 
F ‘ done with wt ee UMC. Sold by 
Write to the National Sporting Goods Dealers in your town, 
Rifle Association, 
Washington, D.C. The 
They will tell you how Remington Arms 
you can shoot for 
these National Medals 





U. S. Government Medals 


Awarded to Boys for Rifle Shooting 
OYS, you can make your shooting good or bad, just depending on 


en — and better still — 
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The two halves 
of Mouth Hygiene 


cleaning the mouth. 





Brushing the teeth cleans the teeth. But this is 
only one-half of mouth hygiene. 


The other and more important half consists of 


This cannot be done with a toothbrush alone, but 
a mouth wash which destroys germs must also be 


used. DIOXOGEN, a teaspoonful in a little water, 


is powerful enough to do its work thoroughly—harmless 
enough to be used in the mouth of a child. 


It is the best possible preventive of colds, sore throat 
and LaGrippe—all of which originate in the mouth. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place, N. Y. 































Every Boy Who Loves His Country Should 
Know This Song 


“Our U.S. A. Boys Will Force 
All Nations to Respect Humanity”’ 


Sung by the Boy Scouts in Oswego on Flag Day. 
Big Success. Send 10 cents in stamns for a copy. 
Big money can be made by boys selling this song. 
Write for wholesale prices. Adare R. F. STALEY, 
536 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








The Oologist Eccs-raxipenmy 


THE OOLOGIST is the ed magazine Lon mage 
in pe os devoted to these. It is now running 
special series of articles on the subject of Birds" 
eggs. It is indispensable to those making collec- 
tions, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their tramps and camps in the woods. 

Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. ddr 


THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Ill. 
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Bicycle Tires 
**‘Best in the Long Run’’ 











LEARN TAXIDERMY 
Keep your trophies a lifetime, easy to do: Lots 
of Fun! BARN MONEY mounting specimens 


for friends, or make —, presents. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue and letters from students 
— on for SPECIAL OFFER to first 


who write. (Established 1905.) 
TAXIDERMY SCHOOL, Waterville, Maine 


Mention Boys’ Li¥rz in answering advertisements 
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How to Raise 
Money Quickly 
For Your Troop 


Give an Illustrated Boy Scout, Patriotic, Army or 
Navy Lecture. We rent Ready-Prepared Lectures 
ese and many other subjects; each Lecture 
complete including beautiful Lantern Slide pic- 
tures and manuscript in pamphlet form all ready 
for use when you get it. It’s easy; and a great idea 
for enlisting new scouts. Ask for full particulars 
at once; get our Free catalogue and entire money- 
z plan. We furnish Lanterns, also. 


Send for a Sheet of 
Photo Stamps 


16 stamps on a sheet, each stamp a photoette show- 
ing an interesting view of famous American and 
pean scenes. Stamps gummed and perforated 
= pevines ¢ stamps so you can stick them on let- 
in books and stamp albums. Send six 2-cent 
- B and get a sheet of 16 photoettes with full 
information about our Ready-Prepared Lectures. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 








School, the Best Prepared- 


ness Cam 
(Continued from page 14) 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Washington 

I do not hesitate to say that I think 
one of the greatest services the boys of 
America can render to their country at 
this time is to return to school in the fall 
and pursue their courses with greater ap- 
plication, if possible, than they have ever 
done before. This is necessary if they 
are to prepare themselves in the highest 
degree for the great responsibilities of 
American citizenship which will devolve 
upon them in the near future. The boys 








417 72 te de Ave., Dept. 65, New York 
Age spies in Chicago, Kansas 
ars Pitts urg, and Boston assure 
quick, inexpensive delivery. 





























Five Hundred 
Thousand Boys 


to SEE and READ of 


WAR 


in France and Belgium 


48 REALISTIC PICTURES 


of ARMY - NAVY - AVIATION. 
INTERESTING-INSTRUCTIVE 
when viewed through the 


PAN -GHRO-SCOPE 


The Latest Scientific Invention. 4 
Send 75c in Silver or Money Order for | 
Pan-Chro-Scope and 48 Pictures 


Many other interesting views furnished 
on application 


__PU-CHRO-SCOPE CORPORATION 
.8 oat Market St., peers WD. = 
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Want a Real 


Eastman Camera? 

Besides the big value to you of 
BOYS’ LIFE itself, we will give you 
without cost this EASTMAN CAMERA 
with a $1.00 yearly subscription to 
this magazine. 


This Offer Good Only for 60 Days 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Sth Avenue, New York 








|of today must be the guiding force of the 
|nation in the regular order of things, and 


they must not permit the excitement of 


|the war to deflect them from the para- 
mount duty of securing the best possible 
}education to fit them for the great tasks 
jahead of them. 


While they are doing this, those who 
are, or who become, members of the Boy 
Scout organization will find time to ren- 
der splendid service to their country along 
lines which only the boys of America can 
work. Let me say that the kind of work 
that the Boy Scouts of America have done 
and are doing is an essential part of war 
service, and is of immeasurable value to 
the country. 





STATE OF OREGON 
Executive Department 
SALEM 


The boys of America have nobly re- 
sponded to their country’s call in every 
channel within their power to assist. This 
is a most commendable patriotic spirit and 
augurs well for the future citizenship of 
our beloved country. 

However, in this period of great stress 
and distraction I do most earnestly and 
fervently urge our boys not to neglect their 
education, for knowledge is power when 
disseminated through the activities of 
our people. So, boys of America, my 
sincere advice is: Do not neglect your 
education, which counts so largely in the 
development of the highest type of man- 
hood and citizenship. 


State of Missouri 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
St. Louis 

I give for my opinion that the boys of 
Missouri may best serve their country by 
doing a very simple thing and that is to 
enter school next autumn the day it opens, 
to attend the sessions each day of the 
term, unless prevented by illness, and to 
perform the school tasks assigned them 
with care and attention. In other words, 
let their physical training for the schol- 
astic year, be secondary to the mental. 

In this way may they best prepare 
themselves for the duties of citizenship. 


Ry wee MeN 
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Boy Scouts of 


America 
The Ludwig Parade Drum 


Is especial- 

ly designed 
for boys. It 
is light, easy 
to carry, has 
a snappy tone 
of great vol- 
ume and car- 
rying power. 
A trial will 
convince you 
4 . that this drum 
is exceptionally practical for boy scout use. 
We guarantee satisfaction or refund your 
money at once. We are manufacturing drums 
for the U. S. Government. 
Write for our complete illustrated circular 
at once. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Lincoln St. (Near North Ave.) 

















megaman (orang Airedale 


Terriers 
The20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 

Choice Stock for Sale 
| Six Famous Oorangsat Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. G.,La Rue,Ohio 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALING SIMPLIFIED 


Just the thing for Boys who want 
to become expert signalmen. Its use 
secures a thorough grounding in a few 
drills in the essentials and is so ar- 
ranged that each boy may practice by 
himself or with other boys. Written 
by Captain Clarence Deems of the Regu- 
lar Army. Postpaid, 25 cents. The 
.Edward T. Miller Co., Columbus, Qhio. 
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—— eae $.15 each, $1.50 doz. 
Sterling § $.3 $3.00 a doz. Write 


“6 ree ca 
METAL ARTS CO., 91 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn some Money. Seed | for 25 Bottles of High ones 
Perfume, Sell for 0c When sold send me $1.50 


3 t trust 
AUGUSTUS J. Et FOU uctoring Perfumer 
Rochester, N. 











Are You An American ? 


Use Patriotic Stationery. Show your colors, 25 bea 
ful printed envelopes and 25 letter- oe py = 
printed in colors. Send 29¢ coin stamps today. 


ROSE, 363 Trust Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Keds #2" 
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Stalking 
By Sir ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 

I WAS looking at a number of soldiers 

being trained the other day in how to 
hide themselves from the enemy and how 
to creep up to him and I was delighted to 
see that they were being taught in the 
same way that we teach the Boy Scouts— 
in fact, a Boy Scout officer was ir in- 
structor and several Boy Scouts were help- 
ing. 
When a fellow starts to crawl to a place 
unseen he goes down on all fours and pad- 
dies along quickly. But while proceeding 
in this way he is often more easily seen 
than he thinks. 

The way to go along unseen is by creep- 
ing slowly inch by inch. 

It is more difficult than the first unless 
you have practiced it a good deal. You 
go on the fore part of the arm, each arm 
passing over the other in turn to the front; 
the body and legs are kept stiff the whole 
time. With a little practice it is wonder- 
ful what a pace you can get up if you want 
to. I saw several races of men in this 
position and they got over the ground very 
fast and unseen among the grass and low 
bushes. 

Practice crawling like this till you can 
do it perfectly and don’t forget it. It may 
not only help you to succeed in playing the 
game ox in stalking wild animals, but it 
may be the means of saving your life. 

Fourteen young Montenegrins, who are 
our Allies in this War, escaped last month 
from German prisons where they were 
kept as prisoners of war. They escaped 
two at a time by creeping away in the 
night, and they hid all day and made their 
way gradually towards the frontier of Hol- 
land. 

Some of them took eight days to get 
there; two ef them took ten days. They 
dared not go near any people or villages 
and had to live on as much of their rations 
as they had been able to save up before 
starting, and their rations were very small 
and nasty. 

They were continually being hunted for 
by soldiers and police and the frontier line 
was strongly guarded with sentries. But 
still they managed to get through in the 
end, only two of them being captured; and 
they were mainly successful because they 
had all learnt the art of crawling. 

Cae officers at the front have 
frequently said that they find soldiers who 
have been Boy Scouts are specially useful 
for trench warfare because they know how 
to hide themselves and how to creep about 
in the dark without losing their way. 

One way of carrying out such exercise is 
to put on dark spectacles and carry out 
your scouting work as if by night, seeing 
only very dimly through them. 

Another way is to practice for yourself 
by going about your work, without opening 
your eyes, for five or ten minutes every 
now and then. 

In this way you will gradually under- 
stand why it is that blind men are so won- 
derfully clever with their feeling of touch 
and hearing. You soon begin to get some 
of this cleverness yourself, and you will 
find it of tremendous use to you if you 
come to do scout work by night on service. 

But don’t forget that it wants continual 
practice. I even practice it myself, for 
when I get up in the early morning before 
daylight I never light any lamp but dress 
altogether in the dark, and find my way 
about the house by feeling and guess work. 
By Courtesy of “The Scout” England. 
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“Everything to Help mae , Your Game’’ 


Boys, Get This Big 


Wil i 
Goods Catalog FREER sexre 


The winner in any contest owes his success Richards, Coach, at the 
almost as much to his equipment as to his own _ 3 
ability. Following this principle, Wilson Goods have been carefully designed 
by well-known sportsmen and athletes of long experience with the idea 
that they must help your game. They ace Wikia from the time the 
raw materials leave the great Wilson & Co. packing plant until they 
are finished in Wilson factories under the supervision of experts. 
The A5 Wilson Official Intercoll te Football is 
tented—get the genuine—nothing else like it—fully teed, 
Hinde of seer pebbied grain loetoer, epgcially taanea, Back 


with pure gum bindtier, "ects needle and - 

Bide woe. the bail with patented doubielining $7 OO 
The Jé@ Wilson Official Intercoll ite Basket Ball. 

Made of finest and most carefully scheated Eabiae yt 

specially tanned, Has our patented double linn feature. 
ked complete with pure gum biadder, lacing and raw- 


Demand the Wilson and accept no substitutes, This ball 


was National A.A. 
Used and indorsed by practi very prominent. 00 
university and college in the oe country, iach. $ 1 0. 
we Ey ney Other basket balls $1 each and up. 
0. ‘00 oes. Made of light sel 
tenthow MeKay sewed full oak soles, Keown sie cane 


fibular laces, A wonderful value without a peer 
at the price. “Give size of shoe, pee $4,50 
rr, 
B-74, V-Neck Sweater, medium weight. Made in own fac- 
tory of high ceaiy — wool yarns with special $e 50 
= hn maroon and le 











J4 Wilson Official 





g high qual! B74 V-Neck 
Basket Ball Cardinal Special colors end viripeste orden beak Sweater 
The Wilson Motobike represents the best and newest in bicycle construction and eipment Double bar con- 
struction frame. New Coaster Brake, Heavily leather top saddie, J be 2 r ~~ 
ay Sepentare p ie. Invincible tires, 
Handsomely ename! My coats of French gray. Head, conter of rims, mud guards and tank $38.00 


gam ine Ouitice and Wieyaee ene 


‘ormation on Bicycle sundries. 


Beverly tennis racket, weight__.___. 
45 Football. 
Ji Basketball. 
F656 Football Shoes, size... 
4 sweater, size 


I 
! 
I 

-neck . 
Wilson Motobike. i 
: 
i 





My dealer, Mr. 
does not handle Wilson goods, 
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First One Out of the School-Yard 


First in his work—first in his play—the boy 
with the bike gets the habit of being first in 
rything he does. 


He’s always on time. He never misses out on 
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New DEPARTURE 
Od Bee 





** The Brake that Brought the Bike Back** 


With the New Departure Coaster Brake 
you can easily go greater distances without 
getting tired. Though you ride 
all day you coast half way. It 
doubles the fun of the trip, be it 
short or long. 

That's why regular fellows — 
young hustlers everywhere show 
such a strong preference for the 
New Departure. 


Five million are in use on bicycles new 
= You should have one on your 
w 


New Departure Manufacturing Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 

























































“DIXIE” BUGLES and DRUMS 











Our Bugles and 
Drums represent the dest there zs in 


Send for Catalog. 


material and workmanship; 
prices will interest you. 

Pe : 105 W. Madison St, 
“eine asic nse 205 © oe ILLS, 











describes plain, 
guage all about 
Push Buttons 
Telephone and 
Material, Elec- 
tric Toys, Burglar and 
larm ntrivances, 
Electric Call Betis, Elec- 
tric Alarm Clocks, Medi- 
erles, Motor Boat 
Electrically Heat- 
us, Battery 
our —= wt one te Sw ieeeee. 
R a’ au 
* T h Nnctraments, 
= ignition Supplies, etc. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ew : Chicago: St. Louls: 
17 en Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
an 


Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 


























BOYSSLIFE 
THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
Published by the Boy Scouts of America 


At National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Wooprow Witson, Honorary President 
Tueopore Roosevett, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
WiLt1am Howarp Tart, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Daniet Carter Bearp, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 

Cotin H. Livinestone, President 
Grorce D. Pratt, Treasurer 

James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 

Editorial Board: William D. Murray, Henry 


van Dyke, Frank Presbrey, Daniel Carter 
Beard. 


? Py the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 

Boys Life zine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 

America. It is the 

official magazine of that great organization 

and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY.IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every ‘sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains all the news of the Boy Scout 
Movement, and instructions that help Scouts 
to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price-for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra. 











Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscription ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 


Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrre 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise. 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirs, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lrre likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
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' SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1884) 


The Largest Plant in the World for the Manufacture of Uniforms of Every 
Description . 


Copyright, 1917, by Brown & Dawson, N. Y. 














Inside view of one of the 33 factories of Sigmund Eisner Co. Cutting thousands of uniforms by 
electric cutting machines for the U. S. Army, Boy Scouts, etc. 


COATS, BREECHES, HATS, CAPS, 
LEGGINGS, BELTS, SHIRTS 


and every uniform requisite. 


BEST QUALITY and STYLE 








OFFICIAL OUTFITTERS to the BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
and 


Makers of ‘the OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY UNIFORMS 





Factory Headquarters: RED BANK, N. J. 
Office: 103 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 





| 

| 

Send for Scout Booklet-—**How to Wash and Care for Your Uniform Properly.” 
| Write today. No charge. 
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E= boy who has used Firestone Tires on his bicycle or motorcycle 
agrees that they are “first-class,and what more can a 300d scout say! 


“First-class” safety: thirty per cent more 
angles against skid. 

“First-class” resiliency: easy ridin}, with 
sure traction and road grip. 
“First-class” endurance: extra quantity 
and quality of rubber; more security 
against puncture. 


Firestone Bicycle Tires are built in three 
color-combinations: Red and Black, Blue 


and White and Red and White. Eachone 


FIRESTONE. TIRE 


Akron, Ohio 


BICYCLE AND 
MOTORCYCLE 


AND 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


of thesestylesadds“class”toany machine 
and gives you Most Miles per Dollar. 


Firestone Motorcycle Tires have all the 
life and endurance which their bi3, fine 
appearance indicates. Furnished bylead- 
ing, motorcycle manufacturers as rep- 
ular equipment at no extra cost to you. 


Your dealer will supply. Write for © 
catalog, stating, whether you ride a 
bicycle or a motorcycle. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


mu 


NMUNHAI 


TIRES 











